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WAR SERVICE OF MOTHERS 


Do not neglect the care of the children but double your efforts 
in their behalf. 


Stand by the boys in Army and Navy. Give them all the inspira- 
tion, all the love, all the cheer that is possible. 


Save the babies. 


Help the erring boys and girls. Stand by the government. Work 
with it. Sacrifice, think, plan to be helpful wherever the way opens. 


Remember that God rules the universe, that His Kingdom is an 
everlasting Kingdom and His dominion from everlasting to ever- 


lasting, that through tribulation and sorrow life’s greatest lessons 
are learned. 


Learn the lessons the war is teaching. Apply them to life—that 
children and children’s children may not have to meet the same 
trials that have come this generation. 




















President’s Desk 


Influenza has caused the postponement of the Iowa, New York, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania and Colorado State Conventions and has also prevented the meetings of all associations in all 
parts of the country. It has crippled every branch of business, and its ravages 

a Halts have brought sorrow into thousands of homes. 1 
In Philadelphia at this writing all schools, churches and theatres are closed 
by order of the Board of Health, and all meetings of every kind forbidden throughout the state. 
The United Service Club for Enlisted Men has been turned over to the Navy Yard as a hospital for 
influenza patients. The Ship ahd Tent Club also is required, for every hospital is crowded, and 
nurses and doctors cannot meet the need. Many have died without care, and 150 children bereft 
of parents are in the city’s care. Dr. W. W. Keen, who has been through half a century’s practice 
in Philadelphia, declares this the worst epidemic the city has ever experienced. The fatalities from 
pneumonia have never been equalled. The usual death rate of four or five hundred a week has more 

than doubled. 

Coffins cannot be supplied in sufficient numbers and prison inmates have been called into ser- 
vice to dig graves. A pathetic case was that of a two-year-old child whose cries attracted the atten- 
tion of neighbors. On investigation it was found she had been at least a day alone in the house with 
father, mother and sister dead. 

The epidemic is said to have reached its height, but it is still spreading throughout the country, 

* Epidemic over—November 1. 
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and has caused a cessation of all gatherings. The Telephone Company have 1,000 employees ill 
and beg patrons to make no calls that are not absolutely necessary. 
With great difficulty is every line of business continuing its work. Every one who can is giving 
her services and the Congress of Mothers has issued an appeal to the members to offer their services. 
Surgeon General Blue reports 98 cities affected by influenza. 


Delay in Publi The working force of the publishers has been so affected by influenza that 
a ‘ca it was impossible to get the October issue of CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE out 


by the first of the month, and from present conditions the outlook is not 
promising for November. 


tion of Magazine 


The National Army and Navy Camp Committee have undertaken to raise as large a fund as 
possible for the war work of the Congress. Surely every association in membership can act as a captain 
E and lead a local campaign which will be directed by letter. 
oe for War The appeal for money may well be presented to every one, for the work of 
the Congress of Mothers is for the public welfare. 

Unless there is a National Congress of Mothers reaching out to help every state and every 
community the local associations would gradually disintegrate and scatter. In every case where 
there is a lapse of help this occurs. 

Mothers, teachers, fathers, awake to the breadth of this work. It isn’t your state or your vil- 
lage which should bound your vision. America today is the cynosure of all nations. To us the 
world looks for reconstruction and help of every kind. Never before has the home held so high a 
place. 

Never before have the possibilities of childhood been appreciated. Never before has the 
need of educated parenthood been so evident. Never before has the necessity of giving every child 
and every home a chance been so clearly realized by statesmen. 

The Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers is the logical organization to carry forward the 
work so fostered and promoted in this children’s year. A million dollars is none too much to do what 
lies before us. It can be raised by a strong pull together. United we stand, divided we fall. With- 
out financial support nothing adequate can be done.With it every state will quadruple its member- 
ship. Homes and children that need help can thus be reached. 

Washington is the center toward which the world looks, and in Washington are gathering for 
their headquarters all the earnest working organizations of men and women. 

In the shadow of the Capitol the Anti-Saloon League has had its headquarters and its secre- 
taries working for years, and the result is the abolition of the saloon. Steady, persistent, paid work 
ers have done it. The National Child Labor Committee reported a few years ago an income of 
$60,000 per year. It has its paid workers in the field all the time. 

Think of the work being done by the National Congress of Mothers and lend a hand in the 
nation-wide appeal for financial support. We have all learned to give in this world war. 

The war work of the Congress of Mothers is worthy of your support. It includes the work for 
babies, for the children of school age, for our brave boys in cantonments, for the mothers of every 
age and every class. 

Who will volunteer to help? 


The National Board of the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, which was 
to have met in Kansas City, was given up, by order of the executive board, when it was learned that 
it was not possible to have a quorum present. There were some who felt the 
No National Board Board should meet yet who would not attend. The large majority considered 
Meeting in Kansas it unpatriotic to meet at this time, when travel is so expensive and when all 
City citizens are urged to refrain from travel, owing to the government's need for all 
cars for transportation of troops and supplies. The officers of the Congress feel 
keenly the need of the board meeting; and never more than now, when such heavy responsibilities 
rest on all of us. Shared, they become light. It was thought that by holding it in Kansas City 
the attendance of many western and middle western members could be secured, but it did not prove 
possible for them to come. 
The president invites suggestions and correspondence from the Board members. 


The Children’s Code of Morals, prepared by William J. Hutchins, and accepted by The National 
Institute for Moral Instruction. The University Society, 44 to 60 East 23d St., New York, will 
The Children’ send this folder without charge to members of the National Congress of Mothers 
Code - Siecaie and Parent-Teacher Associations. One subscriber to the magazine writes: 

““One mother in speaking of the article in the March or April number that told 
how one mother dealt with dishonesty in her small son said that, one article alone was worth the 
price of the year’s subscription to her and that she wished such articles could appear often, dealing 
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with real problems in child training in a simple but scientific manner.’’ The articles “ A Child’s 


Rights” and the prize code for children seem worthy of discussion at every Parent-Teacher meeting 
in the country. 









Several states have increased the dues to be paid to the state but in no case has there been 

any suggestion that the national dues should be increased. The present due of five cents per capita 

for members of Parent-Teacher Associations is utterly inadequate to meet the 

The Income of the demands of the National Congress at this time. Its work is handicapped in 

National Congress every way, and every state feels the effect of the handicap when the parent or- 

of Mothers Parent- ganization cannot command the income that will enable it to do what is required. 

Teacher Associa- Increased cost of printing, of postage, of paper and of salaries to clerks, 

tions have nearly doubled expenses, while the requests for literature, programs and 
help of all kinds continually increase. 

The National Congress of Mothers is as worthy of support as the Y. W. C. A. or Y. M.C. A. 

Its work is fundamentally and vitally important to the nation. The National Congress of 

Mothers should now have field secretaries to help wherever needed. It should have funds to 


meet expenses of board members that representative conferences may be held. It should have a 
million dollars now for its war work. 



















Miss Lida Gardner, National Organizer of Parent-Teacher Associations, expects to complete 
her work in Kentucky by the close of the year. Over 2,000 Parent-Teacher Associations have been 
formed, and a drive for 100,000 paid-up members in the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be made in a state-wide way in November, for Kentucky has the ambition 
to lead all states in the Union in its number of members. 

The following letter to every county superintendent of schools was sent in September: 

Dear Superintendent: 

Having had eight years’ experience as County School Superintendent, two years as State Organ- 
izer of Community Leagues and Parent-Teacher Associations, I know the value of this work in bring- 
ing about better codéperation between home and school. 

It lightens the work of the county school superintendent because it does three very important 
things for the school. (1) It causes better attendance by getting the parents interested. (2) It 
makes discipline easier because parents coéperate more with the teacher. (3) It helps the county 
boards financially because of many things which the organizations do for the school. 

I am asking you to please give me as soon as possible the names and addresses of fifteen or more 
of your most progressive teachers, also the number of pupils in census of each teacher whose name 
you send, and I will send them literature and assist them in organizing a Parent-Teachers Association. 

Every State in the Union is ahead of Kentucky in this work, and we are putting on a drive in 


Kentucky for one hundred thousand members in the Parent-Teachers Associations by December 15, 
and we want your county on the list. 

































































Lipa GARDNER, 
National and State Organizer of Parent-Teacher Associations. 









The above letter was followed by one to the Progressive Teachers of Kentucky: 

September, 1918. 
Your Superintendent has sent your name in as one of the progressive teachers of his county. 
We have opened up a book here to be known as “The Progressive Teachers of Kentucky” and 
we are anxious to have your name recorded in it. Every teacher who organizes a Parent-Teacher 
Association in her school having at least one meeting each month and federates it with the State and 
National will be placed among the progressive teachers. 













































| 
| Every teacher knows that no school is a success without the coéperation of the parents and other 
interested citizens of the district. There is no better way to do this except through the work of the 
5 Parent-Teacher Association. 
j Three specific things it does: 
e (1) It causes better attendance of the children. 

(2) It aids in discipline because the patrons understand better about the school. 

(3) It helps the teacher to get many important things for the school that the County Board 

cannot buy. 

il If you are interested write me and I will send you the little booklet “ How to Organize” and other 
ll literature explaining just how to proceed. 
S What can be accomplished by an enthusiastic inspiring woman as Organizer will be watched with 
r interest by every state. 
le CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE earnestly requests its readers to send photographs and descriptions 
1g 


of schools that are doing progressive things in education, and which are attractive and well equipped 
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for the comfort and convenience of the teachers and pupils. 
stories of especially good courses will be suggestive to others. 
quest of a thoughtful subscriber that CH1LD-WELFARE MAGAZINE publish a series 
of articles on ‘‘The Best Schools in the United States,” that we send the appeal 


The Best Schools 
inthe United ~- 
States 


Short, concise 
It is at the re- 


to our readers to meet this need. 


How many schools have courses in home nursing and care of babies? 


How many know of the 


training in care of babies given in Polytechnic High School in Los Angeles? 
It will be an inspiration to others to learn what the best schools are doing. 


Good Nature in the Home 


By G. W 


The Good Nature of the Father.—How the eyes 
of the wife light up when the steps of the good- 
natured father are heard on the walk. How the 
little children rush out, dancing and shouting: 
‘Father has come! Father has come!’’ One 
grasps father’s hand, another his dinner bucket 
while perchance the youngest rides triumphantly 
up the steps upon his father’s back. 

Happy the home where there is daily joy at 
the home coming of the father at nightfall. A 
humble home! Yes, but true happiness loves to 
hobnob with the humble—she has a liking, an 
affinity, for the laboring man. 

The good natured father never lives long 
enough to forget his own youth. Are the chil- 
dren noisy? So was he when he was young, and 
just see what fine lungs he has now. Are the 
children mischievous sometimes? The father re- 
members and he is patient with them. Father 
has a way of seeing the amusing happenings of 
the day, and of repeating them to the family at 
the table. He has an idea—this good-natured 
father—that laughter is good medicine. 


‘Better far than pills or powder 
That you laugh a little louder; 
Keep the door of time from rusting! 
Keep your cares from you encrusting! 
Somehow, all the world looks bright 
To the man who laughs just right.” 


The Good Nature of the Mother.—Happy is the 
home where the fragrance of a good-natured 
mother fills it; the home where, in place of scowls 
and complaints, there is cheerfulness and love 
and where true love is, there good nature comes 
to abide. She also remembers her youth, and 
the failings of youth. She is wise in her day and 
generation. She does not say: ‘‘John, go out 
this moment and get me an armful of wood!”’ 
with such emphasis that the stove rattles, and 
the cat flies out of the room and takes refuge in 
her favorite hiding place under the barn. No, 
indeed; she has learned the power of suggestion 
—not necessarily auto-suggestion; sometimes it 
is wheelbarrow-suggestion—so very likely she 
smiles upon John, and her eyes twinkle as she 
says, cheerily: ‘‘ John, have you noticed that the 
woodbox is almost empty?” 


. TUTTLE 


Mother has discovered that a little tact with 
children pays big dividends. She knows how a 
child’s young heart aften rebels against stern 
commands, while the door flies open at the power 
of suggestion. Ai was not shut up against the 
Israelites more straitly than are some children’s 
hearts against stern commands. The evil spirit 
of ‘‘I won’t’’ seems to grip them with resistless 
power. 

The mother is with the home continually. If 
she is a sunshine maker, good-natured and kindly 
and thoughtful, it will be the dearest place in 
the world to the husband and children. Alas for 
the mother who speaks harsh words, or who slaps 
the child who drops a dish when she is trying to 
help mother! Yes, alas for the mother who has 
forgotten her own youthful awkwardness. Awk- 
wardness may soon vanish; unkindness lives for- 
ever. The good-natured mother remembers her 
own youth when the dish is dropped—Susie gets 
sympathy instead of blame. Is it not a natural 
sequence that helping mother will become a 
pleasant experience to Susie instead of a galling 
task? 

What? it does not turn out that way! you say. 
Not always, no! neither plans nor people are 
perfect in this world, but the three-in-one-oil 
that makes the machinery of the household run 
smoothly, that keeps friction down to the mini- 
mum, is composed of love, tact and good nature. 

What thought the good-natured mother takes 
for her husband's comfort and welfare. How he 
appreciates her, and his eyes are luminous as 
they look into hers, and his voice is tender as he 
voices his appreciation—for love thrives on appre- 
ciation. 

Good-natured Children.—The joy, the light, 
the satisfaction of a home, is the good nature of 
the children. Happiness rises supreme in the 
mother-heart and the father-heart when children 
are happy. They are the sunshine of the home, 
the incentive to effort, the reward of arduous 
toil, and the hope of the future for the parents. 
Pleasant surroundings, appreciation, a cheerful 
father and mother bulk large in the happiness of 
children. With proper surroundings and exam- 
ple good nature should be the rule with healthy 
children. 
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But good nature needs something back of it. 
There are a few good-natured people who are 
naturally so good-natured that they are almost 
good for nothing. They lack force, virility, 
stamina. Their backbones need stiffening. It 


is the good nature that is the result of self con- 
trol that is the fruit of the Christ-controlled life 
that is valuable and fruitful, both in and out of 
the home. 





Kindergartening in a Great Public Hospital 


By FELIX J. KOCH 


Fascinating ... ? 
Despite the tremendous element of the pathetic 
that at all time attaches, it’s the most fascinating 


phase of kindergartening work, of hospital social’ 


service, in the world! 

There is nothing sadder, nothing quite so much 
worth the cheering, than a little child who is 
sick; and when this poor little mite of humanity 
is not alone sick, but homesick for mother and 
sisters and brothers, and abashed by the strange 
doctors and the nurses, and doesn’t know what 
to do with itself,—to come in and do it the kindly 
charity of bringing the blessings of kindergarten 
work is indeed, to do it good and bring a glow 
to one’s own heart as well! 

Down in the big public hospital at Cincinnati, 
Superintendent Bachmeyer has secured the ser- 
vices of Miss Imogene Pool and Mrs. Beets, 
both notable workers along this particular phase 
of social service, to organize and perfect such 
kindergarten for the little ones. Organizing a 
kindergarten is, as a rule, sufficiently difficult in 
itself; but when there are the insuperable handi- 
caps that holding such school in a hospital pre- 
scribe the difficulties increase many fold. 

Just for example, you cannot marshal all your 
pupils into one chamber. Some are in bed in 
the wards far downstairs. Some are able to 
move by roller chair, some to walk, to one of the 
two classrooms assigned. Some are in wards up 
on the roof, and all these need attendance alike. 

Then, in on this fact there comes the further 
ore of most irregular attendance. If Jackie 
Roosa’s temperature isn’t just so-and-so today, 
Jackie is ordered by the physician not to attend 
kindergarten. If Jackie Roosa has a ‘ doubtful” 
chart, the nurse must wait ‘till the doctor gets 
around”’ to him to see if he be well enough to go, 
and so Jackie may come tripping into class long 
after the fixed hour. What is more, Jackie may 
just be “progressing nicely’’ in his kindergarten 
work, when, lo, he is discharged from the hospital 
as “cured,” and Jackie’s good example on the 
iest is lost to the class forever. 

But to return to the kindergarten in the big 
public hospital. 

It is half-past nine in the morning and the 
start of kindergarten time. 

The teachers are ready, the little folk, who 
love the work, are eager. They get two hours 
of it a day and to some these hours two will not 


come till late afternoon, for of course the teachers 
can't be everywhere at once; and already these, 
too, are thinking of it—expectant, delighted! 

The children chosen are those of say four years 
at least and of not to exceed six years old. Be- 
yond this point the little ones go to a public 
school, also maintained in the hospital. 

Here, there, the other-wheres, in this big re- 
public of the sick, the children are moving to 
classes. Down this corridor and that, puny little 
folk, in wheel-chairs of thick, noiseless, rubber 
tires, are being propelled to the actual class- 
room. Down other corridors other little ones 
slipper along, in the dark-blue hospital garb, to 
the hospital chamber. And in other wards chil- 
dren still too ill to leave their beds are wondering 
when their turn comes and when the “story- 
teacher,” of whom more shortly, will again visit. 

Today, perhaps, the work is basketry; tomor- 
row it may be some other equally interesting 
phase of the handicraft department. Again, all 
this kindergarten work is subject to the rule of 
the hospital, and if the doctor order that this or 
that be stopped, the given theme stops instantly. 
Otherwise, every usual line of kindergarten work 
is followed here, and if the child remain long 
enough at the hospital it will have had a taste of 
just about everything along such lines as it may 
be able to do. 

Often as many as seventy-five children will be 
engaged in the work at one time and a peep into 
the two rooms, the one for older, the other 
younger children, as they work their mats and 
basketry, is a fascinating picture, indeed. 

Nor is the work of the children without profit. 
Interested parties have long since discovered that 
the baskets and such like produced by these 
nimble hands can be put to varied uses, indeed, 
and so they have contracted to take the work and 
it helps to maintain the social service work of 
the hospital by no small mite indeed. Behind 
this fact, though, it needs be emphasized that 
the kindergartening in the hospital is not for 
purposes of revenue, but is carried on primarily 
to give proper employment to the hospital's 
little ones. 

But this isn’t the only phase of the work of 
the kindergarten. 

Attached to its force there is a volunteer vis- 
itor, a teacher who recites to the children, tells 
them stories; reads them fairy tales. 
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Somehow the ancient admonition as to doing 
even unto the least of these never seems carried out 
more literally than here. 

The wards of the hospital are so built that no 
one of them contains a great many beds and Dr. 
Bachmeyer has the children placed so that, from 
their cots, they can listen to the story-lady at 
their ease. 

Where, then, the child who does not forget the 
hurt in the throat, the throb in the injured foot, 
while he listens to the story of the Silver Heart, 
or goes to a magical dream-land with the Wizard 
of Oz, as he listens to the story-lady? And so 
with the children on the roof and the children in 
the more regulation kindergarten classrooms! 
Naturally those children grow very, very fond of 
her, and long after they have left hospital behind, 
she will live in their memories, along with the 
stories she’s told. 

The pedagogical value of it all goes, of course, 
without the telling, especially to a_kinder- 
gartner. 

Five days the week, the year round, the sessions 
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last; for the hospitals know no vacations unfor- 
tunately. 

The therapeutic effect, too, is beyond estimate, 
for the kindergarten work keeps the child em- 
ployed; it prevents the little one thinking of the 
pain, of fearing the strangers who come to take 
temperature, of missing the mother at home. It 
“helps on’’ convalescence tremendously, and, 
what is more, it keeps the child quiet and out of 
mischief. 

Wherefore, physicians the country over, are 
urging on their own hospitals the institution of 
like kindergartens. 

Parents, friends of the little ones, who have 
come en visite and seen, go forth to tell of the 
seeming paradox of the merry, happy, joyous 
little ones in the hospital. 

The fame of the work is spreading by leaps 
and bounds, and you, who’d do your mite for the 
children of the poor of your own community, 
can’t work on better lines than the institution of 
a system of much this same sort in whatsoever 
hospitals you may have to hand. 


‘*Only Those Are Fit to Live Who Do Not Fear to Die’’ 


By THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


In a remarkable editorial entitled ‘‘The Great 
Adventure,” which appears in the Metropolitan 
Magazine for October, Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
pays high tribute to the patriotic parents of the 
nation’s soldiery, saying: ‘‘Alone of human be- 
ings the good and wise mother stands on a plane 
of equal honor with the bravest soldier, for she 
has gladly gone down to the brink of the chasm 
of darkness to bring back the children in whose 
hands rests the future of the years.” 

His touching reference to ‘‘a gallant boy, who 
at the front had fought in the high air, and, like 
an eagle fighting, had died,” is a paternal tribute, 
undoubtedly, to his youngest son, Lieut. Quentin 
Roosevelt, recently killed in an air fight on the 
western front. Col. Roosevelt, speaking as a 
parent whose sons have paid the price of freedom 
in death and wounds utters the proud defiance 
of death which is the spirit of America’s torch 
bearers. 

“Only those are fit to live who do not fear to 
die,” he writes, ‘‘and none are fit to die who have 
shrunk from the joy of life and the duty of life. 
Both life and death are parts of the same Great 
Adventure. 

“Never yet was worthy adventure worthily 
carried through by the man who put his personal 
safety first. Never yet was a country worth 
living in unless its sons and daughters were of 
that stern stuff which bade them die for it at 
need; and never yet was a country worth dying 
for unless its sons and daughters thought of life 
not as something concerned only with the selfish 


evanescence of the individual but as a link in the 
great chain of creation and causation, so that 
each person is seen in his true relations as an 
essential part of the whole, whose life must be 
made to serve the larger and continuing life of 
the whole. 


NOT WILLING TO DIE, UNFIT TO LIVE 


“Therefore, it is that the man who is not will- 
ing to die, and the woman who is not willing to 
send her man to die in a war for a great cause are 
not worthy of live. Therefore, it is that the man 
and woman who in peace time fear or ignore the 
primary and vital duties and the high happiness 
of family life, who dare not beget and bear and 
rear the life that is to last when they are in their 
graves, have broken the chain of creation and 
have shown that they are unfit for companion- 
ship with the souls ready for the Great Adven- 
ture. 

“The wife of a fighting soldier at the front re- 
cently wrote as follows to the mother of a gallant 
boy, who at the front had fought in high air like 
an eagle, and, like an eagle fighting, had died: 
‘I write these few lines—not of condolence, for 
who would dare to pity you?—but of deepest 
sympathy to you and yours as you stand in the 
shadow which is the earthly side of those clouds 
of glory in which your son’s life has just' passed. 
Many will envy you that when the call to sacri- 
fice came you were not found among the paupers 
to whom no gift of life worth offering had been 
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intrusted. They are the ones to be pitied, not 
we whose dearest are jeopardizing their lives 
unto the death in the high places of the field. 
| hope my two sons will live as worthily and die 
as greatly as yours.’ 


WORDS OF A DAUNTLESS SOUL 


“There spoke one dauntless soul to another! 
America is safe while her daughters are of this 
kind; for their lovers and their sons cannot fail 
as long as beside the hearthstones stand such 
wives and mothers. And we have many, many 
such women; and their men are like unto them. 

“No nation can be great unless its sons and 
daughters have in them the quality to rise level 
to the needs of heroic days. No army was ever 
great unless its soldiers possessed the fighting 
edge. So likewise the citizenship of any country 
is worthless unless in a crisis it shows the spirit 
of the two million Americans who in this mighty 
war have eagerly come forward to serve under 
the banner of the Stars, afloat and ashore, and 
of the other millions who would now be beside 
them over seas if the chance had been given 
them; and yet such spirit will in the long run 
avail nothing unless in the years of peace the 
average man and average woman of the duty 
performing type realize that the highest of all 
duties, the one essential duty, is the duty of per- 
petuating the family life, based on the mutual 
love and respect of the one man and the one 
woman and on their purpose to rear the healthy 
and fine souled children whose coming into life 
means that the family and therefore the nation 
shall continue in life and shall not end in a sterile 
death. 


GOOD MOTHERS WORLD’S BEST 


‘But honor, highest honor, to those who fear- 
lessly face death for a good cause; no life is so 
honorable or so fruitful as such a death. Unless 
men are willing to fight and die for great ideals, 
including love of country, ideals will vanish and 
the world will become one huge sty of material- 
ism. And unless the women of ideals bring forth 
the men who are ready thus to live and die the 
world of the future will be filled by the spawn ot 
the unfit. Alone of human beings the good and 
wise mother stands on a plane of equal honor 
with the bravest soldier, for she has gladly gone 
down to the brink of the chasm of darkness to 
bring back the children in whose hands rests the 
future of the years. But the mother, and far 
more the father, who flinch from the vital task 
earn the scorn visited on the soldier who flinches 
in battle. And the nation should by action mark 
its attitude alike toward the fighter in war and 
toward the childbearer in peace and war. The 


vital need of the nation is that its men and women 
of the future shall be the sons and daughters of 
the soldiers of the present. Excuse no man 
from going to war because he is married, but put 
all unmarried men above a fixed age at the ‘hard- 
est and most dangerous tasks and provide amply 
for the children of soldiers so as to give their 
wives the assurance of material safety. 


PARENTS WORTHY OF HONOR 


“In such a matter one can only speak in gen- 
eral terms. At this moment there are hundreds 
of thousands of gallant men eating out their 
hearts because the privilege of facing death in 
battle is denied them. So there are innumerable 
women and men whose undeserved misfortune it 
is that they have no children or but one child. 
These soldiers, denied the perilous honor they 
seek, these men and women heart hungry for the 
children of their longing dreams, are as worthy 
of honor as the men who are warriors in fact, as 
the women whose children are of flesh and blood. 
If the only son who is killed at the front has no 
brother because his parents coldly dreaded to 
play their part in the Great Adventure of Life, 
then our sorrow is not for them, but solely for 
the son who himself dared the Great Adventure 
of Death. If, however, he is the only son be- 
cause the Unseen Powers denied others to the 
love of his father and mother, then we mourn 
doubly with them because their darling went up 
to the sword of Azrael, because he drank the 
dark drink proffered by the Death Angel. 


AMERICA SUMMONED TO SERVICE 


“In America today all our people are sum- 
moned to service and sacrifice. Pride is the 
portion only of those who know bitter sorrow or 
the foreboding of bitter sorrow. But all of us 
who give service and stand ready for sacrifice 
are the torch bearers. We run with the torches 
until we fall, content if we can then pass them to 
the hands of other runners. The torches whose 
flame is brightest are borne by the gallant men 
at the front and by the gallant women whose 
husbands and lovers, whose sons and brothers 
are at the front. These men are high of soul as 
they face their fate on the shell shattéted earth 
or in the skies above or in the waters beneath; 
and no less high of soul are the women with torn 
hearts and shining eyes, the girls whose boy lovers 
have been struck down in their golden morning, 
and the mothers and wives to whom word has 
been brought that henceforth they must walk in 
the shadow. 

“These are the torch bearers; these are they 
who have dared the Great Adventure.” 
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Suggestions for Mothers issued by the United States Bureau of Education and the National 
Kindergarten Association 


Mothers’ problem: To provide children every minute with something to do 


Country mothers have a dozen easy answers for every one which is available 
to the city mother 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


A well-known doctor has suggested that every 
person, once in his life, should be prevented by 
force from drinking a drop of water for twenty- 
four hours, in order that thereafter he might 
appreciate what free access to water means for 
health and comfort. On the same principle it 
might be a good thing if every country mother 
should be obliged to spend a month with her 
young children in the city, so that she might 
thereafter appreciate what splendid opportuni- 
ties lie all about her country home. For the 
poorest, busiest country mother can easily have 
conditions and materials for which many a 
highly trained kindergarten teacher sighs in 
vain. 

Perhaps the greatest of her privileges is the 
wonderful resource of having all outdoors; but 
this is a privilege which the mother of young 
children is apt to neglect. She herself must be 
in the kitchen or near it during much of the day, 
and she must have her babies where they are 
within sight. It often follows that country little 
folks spend almost as much time hanging drear- 
ily around a kitchen where they are in the way 
and where the air is not good, as do the city 
cousins. What else can the busy mother do? 

She can apply to her children the lore she has 
learned about little chicks. Her men-folk, hard- 
ened to fencing long stretches of field and 
meadow, would laugh at the ease with which a 
little square of yard outside the kitchen door 
can be enclosed. Fencing which is not good 
enough for chickens will keep little children safe 
from automobile-haunted roads, from wander- 
ing cows, from running out of sight of their moth- 
er’s eyes. And there is no farm in the country 
where there is not enough discarded fence mater- 
ial of one kind or another lying about to enclose 
a spot, say twenty feet square, though it might 
be larger to advantage. It is better if there is 
a tree to furnish some shade for hot days, but 
if there is none near enough to the house, a piece 
of old paper roofing, or a section of old corru- 
gated iron roofing, or some old boards with odds 
and ends of shingles put on over them, will fur- 
nish shade in a corner of the baby-yard for hot 
days, and protection from the rain during sum- 
mer showers. 

Now with her little ones foot-free, and yet in 
security, out from under her feet in the kitchen 
and yet close at hand within sight and hearing as 
she steps about at her daily work, the country 


mother can take counsel what to do next. The 
very next thing to do is to learn by heart a short 
and simple maxim, and to repeat it to herself 
until she has abosrbed the essence of it into her 
very bones. The maxim is: “Little children 
wish and need to be doing something with their 
bodies and hands every minute they are awake.” 
The problem faced by every mother is to provide 
them every minute with something to do which 
cannot hurt them, which will help them to grow, 
and which will not be too upsetting to the regu- 
larity of family life. 

Now the country mother has at hand a dozen 
easy and satisfactory answers to this problem 
for every one which is available to the city 
mother. To begin with, if a load of sand is 
dumped in one corner of the baby yard, and some 
old spoons and worn-out pails contributed from 
the kitchen, there will be many hours of every 
day during which the fortune of a millionaire 
could give the little folks no more happiness. 
Such a child-yard with sand-pile in it costs al- 
most nothing in time, money or effort, and no 
words can express the degree to which it lightens 
the labors and anxieties of the mother. And 
yet one can drive a hundred miles in rural and 
village America without seeing an example of it. 

Now this plain, bare provision for perfectly 
untrammeled running about is in itself a better 
fate than befalls the average child under five, 
and this much can be attained by any country 
mother with less effort and expense than a yard 
for poultry. But this can be varied and im- 
proved in innumerable inexpensive ways until 
conditions are almost ideal for little children. 
A piece of planed board can be nailed upon four 
stout sticks driven into the ground, and another 
on higher sticks put before it, and the little folks 
will have a bench and table which cost perhaps 
twenty cents and are as serviceable asthe pretty 
kindergarten painted ones which cost ten times 
as much. Potter’s clay can be bought for a few 
cents a pound, and for a variation from sand 
pile plays. young children turn gladly to clay 
modeling. If the mother has time and ability 
to supervise this carefully, so much the better; 
but if she is so busy that she can only call out 
from the kitchen stove or wash-tub a cheerful 
suggestion to make some little cups and saucers, 
or a bird’s nest and eggs, this will serve very 
well, as a beginning. If the clay is kept where 
it can be otained easily, it is possible that one or 
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more of the children may show some stirrings 
of native ability and begin to try to reproduce 
the animal life of the country. 

If the country mother has followed these sug- 
gestions, she has now with small trouble to her- 
self put at the disposal of her children the two 
great elements of airandearth. There is another 
one, almost as eternally fascinating as sand, and 
that is water. If four strips of wood are nailed 
in the form of a square at one end of the little 
table and a pan half full of water is set securely 
down into this square so that it will not tip over, 
another great resource is added to the child- 
yard. With an apron of oilcloth, a spoon and 
an assortment of old tin cups, odd jelly-glasses 
and bottles, it is an abnormal child who is not 
happy and harmlessly busy for a long time every 
day. Any ordinary child over fourteen months 
of age loves to play with water in this way and 
learns steadiness of hand and sureness of eye 
which go a long way towards insuring agreeable 
table manners at an early age. As he grows 
older, a fleet of boats made of bits of wood, or 
walnut shells, vary the fun. A little apron can 
be manufactured in a few minutes out of ten 
cents worth of table oilcloth. If the mother is 
very busy, she can fasten it together at the 
shoulder and back with safety-pins. A single 
apron should last through the entire babyhood 
of a child. 

Children under four, often those under five, 
are too small to ‘“‘play house” as yet, but they 
delight in climbing, and, if possible, provision 
should be made for that. A wooden box can 
be set a little down in the ground so that it will 
not tip over, and the edges padded with a bit of 
old comforter so that the inevitable bumps are 
not too severe. The smallest of the little play- 
mates, even the baby who can not- walk, will re- 
joice endlessly to pull himself up over the edge 
and clamber down into the box, thereby exer- 
cising every muscle in his body. 

Little children cannot coérdinate their muscles 
quickly enough to play ball with much pleasure, 
but if a large soft ball is suspended by a long 
cord, they can swing it back and forth to each 
other with ever-increasing skill; and they should 
have a rubber ball to roll to and fro on the ground. 
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A small wooden box with one side knocked 
out makes the best seat for a swing for small 
children. The three remaining sides make a 
high back and sides which support the back and 
keep the child from falling. If this is swung on 
long poles instead of ropes there will be no side- 
to-side movement and little children will be 
safeguarded from falling out sideways. If the 
support for a see-saw is made very low even chil- 
dren under five can enjoy and benefit by it in 
acquiring poise. 

If a two-by-four board is laid on the ground, 
the little folks will find much fun in trying to 
walk along it, and acquire thus a considerable 
addition to their capacity for walking straight 
and managing their bodies. A bit of hanging 
rope with the loose end within easy reach will 
mean a great many self-invented exercises in 
balancing, and will give a certainty of muscular 
action which will save the child from many a 
tumble later. A short length of board, perhaps 
four feet long, propped up on a stone or bit of 
wood, with one end fastened to the ground, fur- 
nishes a baby spring board which will delight 
the child from three to five. A pile of hay or 
straw to jump into will save the little gymnasts 
from bumps and bruises,—and marsh hay will 
answer just as well as the best timothy. This 


_ simple set of apparatus may be completed by a 


short, roughly built ladder with the rungs a 
short distance apart, set up against the house, 
with a soft pile of hay under it. This furnishes 
the little folks the chance to indulge their passion 
for climbing things, which is so dangerous when 
directed towards the kitchen table or the bed- 
room bureau. 

Nothing in this baby-yard need cost a farm- 
er’s family more than a few cents, nor take but 
very little time and almost no carpentering skill, 
And yet the suggestions made cover a very com- 
plete outfit for the outdoor exercises of children 
under five or six. Any mother who secures the 
simple apparatus here described may be sure 
not only that her own little children will pass 
numberless happy hours, but that they will 
never lack for playmates, because their play- 
yard will be sought out by all the little folks in 
the neighborhood. 





The Everett School for the Deaf Parent- 
Teacher Association are working for two def- 
inite objects: First for a state law requiring that 
the annual school census shall record the name 
and address of every deaf baby; second for the 
appointment of an official teacher qualified to 
teach mothers of these deaf babies the proper 
methods of starting their children on the road 
to speech and lip reading rather than the iso- 
lated path of signs and finger spelling. 

It has been amply demonstrated that every 
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deaf child of average intelligence can and should 
be taught to speak and understand the speech of 
others. To accomplish this two conditions are 
absolutely necessary—an early start and a con- 
tinuous speech environment. 

City and county authorities have gladly agreed 
to carry out the plan in the taking of this year’s 
census and it is hoped that the parents of chil- 
dren who do not have to grapple with the des- 
perate handicap of deafness will extend a help- 
ing hand wherever possible. 
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Child Hygiene Department 
Mrs. SUMNER WHITTEN, CuHarrMANn 8) 


Cooperation for Infant Welfare 


The chairman of this department has at hand 
a copy of the Transactions of the Eighth Annual 
Meeting of the American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mortality. 

So vital is its contents to all who are concerned 
with infant welfare work at this critical time that 
is recommended that a copy be secured by every 
state chairman of Child Hygiene of the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations; 
and that they in turn urge local chairmen to use 
the work in preparing programs, or in planning 
methods for establishing baby-saving agencies. 
That the Conference in Richmond, Va., devel- 
oped a war-time program was inevitable. It is 
from that angle that we are all viewing this im- 
portant factor in the future of our country. 
From the address of Miss Estelle L. Wheeler, 
superintendent of the Diet Kitchen Association 
in Washington, D. C., we glean the kernel of) 
truth back of the whole movement. 

“In the first annual report of the Canadian 
Patriotic Fund Sir Baden Powell says: ‘The 
true victory will lie not so much in the actual 
tactical gains on the battlefield today as in the 
quality of the men who have to carry on the 
work of the country after the war. War kills 
off the best of a nation’s manhood; therefore, 
extra care must be exercised to save every child 
—not for its own sake or for its parents’ sake, 
but for the sake of the nation. It has got to be 
saved—saved from infant mortality, then from 
ill health, and finally, from drifting into being 
waste human material. We must economize 
our human material. Each individual must be 
made: (1) healthy and strong, (2) endowed with 
character, for becoming a valuable citizen for 
the state. 

“Realizing this situation how are we going to 
meet the demand for more constructive work 
with fewer workers?”’ 

Because it is the younger physicians who have 
interested themselves in all phases of public 
health work, we find now in the second year of 
war that about twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
of our infant welfare physicians have gone into 
service in the camps or over-seas. The nursing 
forces of the country are in the same position. 
Child-welfare committees and those public- 
spirited persons who would undertake to organize 
the work are immediately confronted with the 
lack of trained workers. All inactive or married 
nurses should enlist for this service and volunteer 
workers should be trained in classes. Miss 


Wheeler states that in Washington this has been 
done. The duties of these volunteers are to (a) 
Assist at conferences, take charge of waiting 
room, weigh babies, do chart work. (b) Make 
friendly visits to homes where mothers do not 
need special instruction. Nurses always make 
the first home visit. (c) Be familiar with all 
social service agencies in the city, as this is a 
great help in assisting the nurse in working out 
family problems 

The recommendations of the Committee on 
Vital and Social Statistics were embodied in the 
following summary: 

“The goal is the registration of every birth in 
the United States. (1) Create a popular demand 
for the registration of births. (2) Enact good 
state laws, making the physician or midwife re- 
sponsible for the birth report, obliging the regis- 
trar to send a copy of the birth report to the par- 
ents, and finally obliging parents, who have not 
received this copy within a specified time, to re- 
port the birth to the registrar. (3) Secure of- 
ficials who will enforce the laws. Urge such of- 
ficials to check the deaths under 1 against all 
birth records annually. (4) Make a united ef- 
fort to have Congress enact a law which will 
make compulsory the registration of every 
birth.” 

Miss Etta R. Goodwin, of the Children’s 
Bureau, closes a very illuminating paper on 
“Popularizing Birth Registration’’ with these 
words: ‘‘The military draft has helped to bring 
the question of birth registration into the lime- 
light. In fact, everything now seem to point 
to a general kindling of popular interest, without 
which, under the present system of recording 
births, complete registration can never be at- 
tained.”” For workers in such communities as 
are making more complete birth registration 
their special interest, this address alone is full of 
suggestions. 

However, Dr. William H. Davis, Chief Statis- 
tician, Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of the 
Census, say ‘The registration of every birth in 
the United States is a goal worthy of our best 
efforts. Much thought and much labor have al- 
already been directed to this end. Although 
the pathway is beset with many difficulties, great 
progress has already been made and the outlook 
for the future is most promising.” 

Mrs. Max West, acting chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Obstetrics, appeals to those institu- 
tions who are contemplating the teaching of in- 





Obligations of Mothers 


fant care to start at the logical beginning, namely, 
pre-natal care. 


A FIRST-AID OUTFIT IN SCHOOLS 


Presidents of Parent-Teacher Associations and 
teachers, who wish to meet some real need of 
their particular school often ask for a suggestive 
list for the necessary equipment of an emergency 
case in a school building. As the year opens 
there may be many associations who would like 
to provide such a first-aid outfit. The following 
list is simple and practical. 

1. Four one-oz. boxes sterile cotton for rein- 
forcing burn dressing. 

2. Six two-inch sterile gauze bandages for 
dressing burns and tying splints. 

3. Six two-inch sterile gauze bandages for 
wound dressings. 

4. Twelve one-inch sterile gauze bandages for 
finger injuries. 

5. Glassine envelopes containing six layers of 
gauze 3 x 3 to be used in contact with wounds. 

6. One pair scissors, blunt points. 

7. One medicine dropper. 

8. One bar germicidal soap for cleaning hands 
of operator. 

g. One two-oz. tube of sterile petrolatum for 
burns. 
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10. One roll zinc oxide adhesive, 5 yds. by I 
inch. 

11. One bottle containing 24 sterile cotton 
wrapped applicators for applying iodine to 
wounds and for removing foreign bodies from 
the eye. 

12. Two clean towels for placing about the 
injured parts, and for use as slings. 

13. One piece of heavy linen tape, 1 inch by 
1 yd. long for use as a tourniquet in connection 
with a lead pencil. 

14. Two oz. boracic acid (water solution) for 
use in eye cases. 

15. One eye cup. (Kept sterile.) 

16. One oz. aromatic spirits of ammonia for 
stimulation. 

17. Two oz. tincture iodine in a rubber corked 
bottle. 

Nontechnical first aid booklet. 

Apologies are due the Children’s Bureau and 
The American Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, for not giving them 
credit for the Suggestions contained in the Child 
Hygiene Department of the September issue. 
Coéperation with these two leading agencies for 
child saving work is our aim and any use made of 
information received from them is for the pur- 
pose of wider publicity and the encouragement 
of our Congress workers to avail themselves of the 
advantages which they offer —The Chairman. 


of Mothers 


By MRS. B. F. LANGWORTHY 


For the profession of teaching, the public de- 
mands the highest degree of excellence, as the 
result of expensive and extensive training; but 
for that of parenthood it is content with what- 
ever instinct and ability to make money may 
provide. It is not an uncommon thing to hear 
teachers say, in private, that parents really know 
nothing about their children. It fills one with 
a sense of shame, for the experience that they 
must have been through to make them say it. 

The juvenile court officers all over the country 
are charging parents with ignorance and care- 
lessness, and we blithely close our eyes and ears 
and speed ahead when the warning plainly says: 
“Stop, look and listen!’’ 

The Parent-Teacher Association should be 
come a sort of continuation school for fathers and 
mothers, many of whom have been reared with- 
out the educational and social advantages that 
they desire for their children and have no way of 
knowing what things in these lines are really 
good or bad. 

For instance, only one mother in five hundred 
has any real knowledge of the physical care of 
babies and young children beyond that of the 
woman who “guessed she knew how to raise 
children; she’d buried seven.” 


Neglect Explained.—They don’t know how to 
feed or dress the babies, nor how to look out for 
the signs of adenoids, bad tonsils, decayed teeth 
or crooked spines, and thousands of them have 
no chance of education along such lines except 
by the lectures that are given in the Parent- 
Teacher Association. 

The women’s clubs do it, but membership in 
them is necessarily expensive and not democratic 
in the absolute way of the school associations, 
where the only requirement for membership is 
an interest in children. 

Mothers dress their girls badly, nof because 
they want to, but because they do not know what 
is suitable and good, and they are obliged to rely 
upon the children’s own taste, which is formed as 
often as not from the worst-dressed girl in the 
school. 

Boys and girls are allowed to go unchaperoned 
at night to moving picture shows, to dances, to 
theaters, to restaurants or motoring, not always 
because parents regard it as wise or in good taste, 
but because “the very best boys and girls in 
school do it, mother.” 

We are beginning to realize that by getting 
together in a friendly way and discussing these 
subjects a circle of clasped hands may be formed 
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that will reach around all of the school children 
of the district and make a common law for all, 
the observance 6f which will safeguard every 
child within the circle. 

No matter how high one’s home ideals may be, 
if all one’s neighbors’ ideals are low and they 
bring up their children in them, one can do little 
to protect one’s own. 

If, on the other hand, all of the parents in the 
community could, after hearing a paper or a lec- 
ture on any vital subject in regard to school or 


the home, discuss it long and fully enough to 
form standards of action in a neighborhood there 
is no reform that could not be accomplished by 
them. 

Coéperation Urged.—When the parents who 
are pained and irritated by the so-called badness 
of the “other children’’ in the school meet and 
learn these things together, they will learn also 
that all of those ‘‘other children’’ are our chil- 
dren and that all our troubles were due simply to 
defective education. 


War Work of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, in the midst of the many 
conflicting calls to service in these times of stress 
and strain, never fails to remember that its first 
and paramount duty lies in the protection and 
education of its children. It knows that in the 
years to come the nation will need stronger, bet- 
ter and wiser citizens than it has today, and that 
it is in the hands of the parents and teachers tq 
conserve, and guide, and guard these little ones 
who constitute our country’s greatest asset. 

To this end the normal activities of the asso- 
ciations have not been allowed to lapse, but they 
have been strengthened and extended. It is 
insisted that education shall proceed as usual, 
that child labor laws be enforced and that chil- 
dren shall not be exploited by profiteers. School 
buildings are kept open for community service, 
and campaigns of education carried on through 
the regular and special meetings, when addresses 
are made by leaders in all branches of war work. 
These are made practical by the establishment of 
child-welfare stations in or near the school build- 
ings; by instructing mothers in infant hygiene; 
and by teaching mothers and girls how to provide 
nourishing food in an economical way with the 
materials at hand. Wholesome entertainment is 
provided for the boys and girls, and there are 
thrown about them such protection and care as 
will reduce juvenile delinquency. Garden and 
canning clubs are organized and supervised; 
habits of thrift are inculcated and fostered; Jun- 
ior Red Cross, Boy Scout and Campfire Girls 
organizations are encouraged. Opportunities are 
given for foreign born mothers to learn English 
as well as American customs through classes and 
social clubs. Knitting and surgical dressing 
units are held in the school buildings when moth- 
ers of all stations in life meet and work together. 
This work, going on all over our land, is encour- 
aging patriotism and loyalty to the high prin- 
ciples of democracy, and engendering a spirit of 
personal responsibility as citizens in the hearts 
of parents, teachers and children. 


But in addition to this great and important 
work, certain definite projects have been con- 
ceived and carried out by the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations. 
The hearts of many fathers, mothers and teachers 
are turned toward the great camps in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of their boys are being trained 
to defend the principles of democracy for every 
nation. The mothers, particularly, have realized 
that their share in the national task goes beyond 
giving their boys—beyond doing Red Cross work 
—beyond giving money. They know that the 
conditions of camp life are abnormal, and that 
in them their boys are removed from all influ- 
ences of home and the presence of good women, 
and they know there are wounds worse than phys- 
ical wounds which must and can be prevented. 
That mothers might serve their country by 
personal interest and attention to such needs led 
to the organization of the Mothers’ Army and 
Navy Camp Committee in April, 1917, by the 
National Corfgress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, the object being to pro- 
vide good lodging, home influence, home com- 
forts and the hospitality of mothers for the sol- 
diers and sailors in the camps. 

As a result, in June, 1917, “The Jolly Tar’”’ 
was established by the Illinois Branch, at Wau- 
kegan. This is a big, hospitable old house, and 
to the thousands of sailors who have come and 
gone at the Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
three miles distant, it stands for home. In win- 
ter it means a place where they can gather around 
the open fires and crack nuts and pop corn, where 
they can play on the piano and sing lustily, and 
where they may sleep'on the couches without 
protest. In summer it means cool, shaded rooms 
looking out over the blue lake, books to read, 
hammocks to swing in; and all the year round it 
means a clean, comfortable bed if needed, and a 
big, old-fashioned kitchen where a boy can make 
and bake all the pancakes he caneat. Saturdays 
and Sundays there are motherly women in the 
kitchen who serve unending supplies of good 
















things to eat, not for money, but just because 
they want to do something for these boys. Many 
a heartache has been eased, many a spirit cheered, 
many an inspiration given at The Jolly Tar. 

In Philadelphia the United Service Club was 
established in August, 1917. It is complete in 
every detail, is recognized as a model, and its 
fame is international. More than three hundred 
thousand boys have availed themselves of its 
privileges and more than fifty thousand have 
slept in the clean, comfortable beds at thirty-five 
cents a night, including shower baths. Cafe- 
teria and accommodations for mothers, wives 
and sweethearts are provided in an annex, while 
the hospitality and personal interest of mothers 
has meant much to the boys. 

In November, 1917, a United Service Club 
along the same lines was opened in Baltimore, 
and has been obliged to double its capacity in 
order to meet the demand. In Washington the 
Mothers Army and Navy Camp Committee 
have purchased a large five-story building at 
1314 Massachusetts Avenue, and a United Ser- 
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vice Club has been established there, with an 
excellent cafeteria, music, reading room and com- 
fortable beds. Already two hundred beds are 
installed, and all are in use every night at a cost 
of thirty-five cents per night, while the floors are 
covered with boys who have no other place to 
go. 
Similar committees have been organized in the 
vicinity of most of the camps, and are giving 
invaluable service by personal interest and many 
forms of hospitality. Whatever is being done 
by men, there is special need of personal in- 
fluence and hospitality of good mothers who can 
be camp protectors instead of camp tempters, 
and who can speak to any boy without fear of 
misunderstanding. 

Having sons and pupils in the Army and Navy 
is a bond which draws together every father, 
mother and teacher, and they are united as never 
before to keep the standards of life of these boys 
high and noble, realizing that in so doing they 
not only render the army more efficient, but that 
they protect the next generation. 
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The object of the existence of the National 
Congress of Mothers is to bring upon to bear 
the world’s great moral questions the weight of 
opinion of the united motherhood of the country. 
It is with the hope of enlisting this tremendous 
power in establishing the true moral standard of 
sexuality that the Marriage Sanctity Committee 
is inaugurating an educational campaign to teach 
the people the principles of monogamy. The 
reasons for monogamy have almost been sub- 
merged in sophistical arguments for easy divorce, 
trial marriage, and even prostitution legalized in 
the system of segregation. In very word mon- 
ogamy is almost lost from our language. 

The National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations is the only organization 
of women standing squarely for the one and only 
mating which constitutes monogamous marriage. 
This organization has never put itself in the po- 
sition of teachers of the people; they have been 
rather in the position of learners, asking for the 
best methods of caring for their children in the 
home and the school, and disseminating such 
information as widely as possible. But in the 
realm of morality their opinions and their teach- 
ings are, and should be, a supreme authority, 
which they should exercise for the benefit of 
this country. 

The principle for which united motherhood 
stands is fundamental in all moral action. A 
normal sexuality is the indispensable condition of 
a sane, physically sound and moral life. All 





National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


MRS. CLARENCE E, ALLEN, Chairman 





variations from this but lead to abnormality, in- 
sanity, immorality. Vice statistics, venereal dis- 
ease, sex perversions, can be left to the knowledge 
of pathologists. The only point to be insisted 
upon for the preservation of normal family life, 
is the law of monogamous marriage. 

The absence of literature upon the subject 
should be no bar to asserting the principle. No 
long arguments are needed to establish the truth. 
To analyze and present the innate feeling of 
every true mother with regard to the sanctity 
of marriage, is sufficient. 

The means taken can vary according to the 
needs and opportunities of different states. Ev- 
ery child conference should place the subject 
‘““Monogamy”’ upon its program, inviting some 
able influential man or woman to present the 
subject. Every mothers’ club and Parent- 
Teacher-Association should devote one day in 
the year to a monograph by one of its own mem- 
bers, followed by discussion. Every educational 
avenue should be importuned to give a place to 
the presentation of the principles of monogamy. 
All Bible schools, Chautauquas, Bible confer- 
ences, ministerial associations, mission training 
schools, should be asked to recognize the em- 
phatic need of such instruction. 

A movement should be begun to have moral 
principles, the true interpretation of the ten 
commandments taught in colleges, schools and 
universities. 

As all other women’s organizations are heartily 
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in sympathy with the National Congress of 
Mothers in child welfare work, they should now 
be solicited to coéperate in this work of moral 
education. The W. C. T. U., the G. F. W. C. 
and the National Council of Women are our nat- 
ural allies in this work and will respond gladly, 
if asked for assistance. 

A short and sharp engagement with ignorance, 


the greatest enemy of mankind, will accomplish 
the restoration of right thinking on sexual ques- 
tions, banish sex obsessions from our school life, 
which destroys more children than all the con- 
tagious diseases bring back a foundation for 
moral life so that the spiritual side of life can be 
reéstablished, for ‘“‘Only the pure in heart shall 
see God.” 


Turns Down Factory to Turn Over Soil: Massachusetts Club Boy 
Prefers Farming and School to Work in a Factory 


Four years ago a garden-club boy in Massa- 
chusetts faced what would have seemed even to 
an adult a hard problem. Born in Italy, but 
thoroughly inoculated with American ideas of 
the necessity of education, James was told by 
his father while in the eighth grade that no longer 
could he be kept in school. His future path was 
to lie toward the near-by factory. 

Believing, because of his garden-club exper- 
ience under the auspices of the local leader for 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
that he could earn as much by potato raising out- 
side of school hours as he could in a factory by 
devoting his whole time, he finally obtained per- 
mission from his father to try it. So successful 
was he that summer that his father was willing 
he should enter the ninth grade in the fall. 

The next spring the superintendent let him 
have land to use for a large garden. Toten boys 
he had selected from the upper grammar grades 
he made the proposition to pay so much an hour 


and to give each a garden plot. The following 
excellent advice he offered to them in addition: 
“If you are going to quit, quit now while it is 
cool and not when it is hot next August.” 

By fall he had decided that enough could be 
earned in the summers to enable him to attend 
high school and the agricultural college later. 
Now a junior in high school he has a good-sized 
hothouse under lease, where he raises cabbage, 
cauliflower and tomato plants; he owns an auto 
truck to handle his produce, has a bank account, 
and pays his bills by check, and owns at least one 
government bond. 

With all the school and business cares, he still 
has time to look after the school welfare of his 
younger brothers and sisters, visiting their teach- 
ers and watching their progress. 

A factory hand, probably only a mediocre one, 
has been lost, but a good food producer has been 
gained through the vision given James by his 
boy’s agricultural club leader. 


The Notions of the Mother or Nurse 


Defective Nutrition in Children 


In a recent discussion on defective nutrition 
in early life, reported in the New York State Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Dr. Bartley considered the prej- 
udices and preconceived notions of the mother or 
nurse as one of the chief difficulties in managing 
infant nutrition. Said he: 

Frequently the most difficult mother to man- 
age is the one who reads a popular book, or some 
other authority, on foods. I was recently called 
to treat a child of twelve months for malnutrition. 
It was very anemic, had no teeth, could not walk, 
and had been losing weight for four months. | 
found that the mother had read that green vege- 
tables contained iron. She was giving him spin- 
ach, celery and lettuce every day and still he 
lost weight. By a sensible change in diet, omit- 
ting these “‘greens,’’ he gained color and five 
pounds in three weeks and began to walk. 

Another preconceived notion of mothers is 
that a child should be made to eat the things 
she thinks are good for him, or go without; the 


result being that the child expects a contest every 
time he comes to the table. This method of try- 
ing to force a child to eat seldom succeeds to 
secure the object desired. This notion of moth- 
ers must be corrected to one of coaxing the child's 
appetite rather than driving it. This can usually 
be done by catering to the child’s likes and dis- 
likes so far as substantials go. Find out by 
numerous trials what appeals to the child by 
ever-changing variety, avoiding nick-nacks which 
benumb the appetite. 

Most mothers think that a child of two years 
must eat soft-boiled eggs and meat juice to live. 
They do not dare to allow a fried egg, or an ome- 
let, or fried potatoes, or fried mush. He must 
have a chop or roast meat, never salt meat. If 
a child of two to four years takes milk he does 
not need egg or meat of any kind. He gets all 
the protein he needs in the form of casein and 
albumin and in a better form than as meat. It 
is a very common observation that the child who 














drinks milk freely is stronger, grows to a larger 
stature than other children of the same family 
who do not drink milk. I regard it as a mis- 
fortune when a child does not take milk. Rarely 
we meet cases of milk anaphylaxis, but more 
often we find that the mother is to blame for the 
distaste for milk. At the weaning period she 
allows other foods to displace milk, or, because 
she does not like milk, she causes her child to 
dislike it because of suggestion. Efforts should 
be made in such cases to induce the child to 
return to milk in some form, as junket, custards, 
malted milk, etc. When possible, a lacto-fari- 
naceous diet will generally be found to give the 
best results. Vegetables will be a useful addi- 
tion to these, letting the child at first select the 
vegetables he is willing to eat. Among the fari- 
naceous foods, allow the greatest possible liberty 
of choice and method of cooking. Cast theory 
to the dogs, when necessary, in methods of cook- 
ing and selection of cereal. The main object 
with these children is to promote appetite and 
nutrition. When milk cannot be used, for any 
of the above reasons, the difficulty is greater. 
Meat, cheese, legumes or eggs will be needed. 
If fresh meats are distasteful, it is usually be- 
cause of monotony in the selections. It must 
be known that salt meats are often more pal- 
atable and quite as digestible as fresh meats. 
Cold corned beef, tongue, bologna, dried beef 
(smoked beef), ham and bacon are usually well 
borne in reasonable amount by children three or 
four years old. Those meats which have been 
soaked in brine as a part of the curing process, 
are especially desirable because the connective 
tissue has been disintegrated so that in masti- 
cation the tendency is to crumble and expose a 
greater surface to the digestive juices than is the 
case with fresh meats. It is a law of chemical 
action that the rapidity of reaction is propor- 
tionate to the surface exposed. It is for this 







For the first time in the history of the city’s 
detective bureau no prisoners were sent to City 
Hall during the night from any of the forty-two 
police stations throughout the various districts. 

When Captain of Detectives Alfred I. Souder 
and his lieutenants were ready for the daily 
‘‘stick-up"’ they were informed that there were 
no prisoners, and their surprise was only exceeded 
by their glee at this state of affairs which marks 
a record in police annals. 

For the past week there has been a marked 
decrease of what Captain Souder calls “impetu- 
ous crime,’ due directly and indirectly to the 
use of liquor. 

Friday night, the night saloons were closed, 





‘‘Crimeless’’ Wave Sweeps Over City of Philadelphia 


No Prisoners Face Detectives at Morning Inspection—Officials Rejoice at New Record. 
Due to Saloons’ Closing 
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reason that bread is raised, and that bread that 
is old enough to be brittle is more easily and 
rapidly digested than new bread which is doughy 
or plastic. For the same reason hot biscuits, 
griddle cakes, dumplings, sweet potatoes and 
bananas are less easily digested than some other 
goods. The mddern steamed oats, for the same 
reason, is less easily managed than the old-fash- 
ioned cracked oats, and the latter should be se- 
lected. However, some of these foods may be 
allowed if on trial they appeal to the appetite 
and are well borne. 

Sugar is the most easily metabolized of the 
food constituents, especially malt sugar. The 
only drawback is that when used too freely it 
has certain disturbing effects on the digestion of 
other necessary foods. It benumbs the appe- 
tite especially when taken between meals or on 
an empty stomach. Therefore, it should be 
eaten with the meals unless it is found to produce 
acid fermentation. These under-nourished chil- 
dren are apt to be very fond of everything sweet, 
and many of them will not eat anything else if 
allowed to indulge this tendency. 

Dr. Bartley’s statements, based upon long ex- 
perience, are certainly very interesting. In fact, 
they only corroborate the experience of the 
human race through centuries of child feeding. 
Our modern study of food values has made many 
mothers over-precise, and too much given to 
pseudo-scientific methods which are based upon 
generalities, and not upon a study of the indi- 
vidual child. Our little savage, with his healthy 
appetite, will usually know best what he wants 
and needs, provided temptations in the form of 
candies, spiced and sugared crackers, cakes and 
cookies, etc., are kept out of his sight, and pro- 
vided his aunts, uncles, grandmothers and other 
dear friends refrain from spoiling his wholesome 
home diet by gifts of undesirables. 


there were 116 arrests for minor offences. Sat- 
urday night the list dropped to ninety-two, and 
on Monday night only eighteen arrests were 
made. 

This number has steadily decreased and fallen 
far below the daily average of fifty arrests. This 
morning the city awoke to a new civic pride in 
the record of the preceding night. 

That the decrease in the number of arrests is 
due directly to the closing of the saloons is the 
firm belief of the detective force. 

The above item if multiplied by similar ex- 
periences in other places is an immediate testi- 
monial to the value of the work of the Anti- 
Saloon League. 
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One cannot estimate too highly what war pro- 
hibition and abolition of saloons will do for this 
nation. Liquor has been the cause of poverty, 
crime and sorrow, and the nation has freed itself 
of a reproach in relinquishing the financial gain 


which it derived by tax and at the expense of its 
citizenship. Juvenile crime in Philadelphia dur- 
ing the past summer has been less than ever be- 
fore, according to the report of the Department 
of Compulsory Education. 





Kindergarten Helps for Parents! 


The Kindergarten 


By DR. LYMAN ABBOTT 


The kindergarten is more than a particular 
form of school. It is an essential principle of 
education—the principle that education is 
growth, not manufacture. The kindergarten is 
a child garden; the home and the school are the 
soil; bad habits are the weeds; the parents and 
the teachers are the gardeners; education is pre- 
paring and enriching the soil, planting the seeds, 
weeding the garden bed; the kindergarten plays 
and songs are garden tools; a cheerful spirit, a 
genial humor, a spirit of kindness and sympathy 
are the necessary sunshine; sorrows, trials, temp- 
tations, tears, discipline are the necessary rain. 
Every home and every school should be a child 
garden. The pupils should never graduate.’ 
The primary school, the grammar school, the 
high school, the college, should all be child gar- 
dens in which the growing youth should be guided 
in his growth, but always encouraged to grow 
naturally, simply, healthfully, into whatever 


flower and fruit his nature fits him for. The 
motto for the parent and the teacher should al- 
ways be “ Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow’’: and the model of the parent and the 
teacher should always be the divine model fur- 
nished by God’s work in creation. ‘‘And God 
said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit 
after his kind.”’ 

If we will plant the children of our immigrants 
in American soil, give them American compan- 
ions, teach them in the American language, let 
them breathe American literature, discipline 
them in the American art of self government, 
warm their hearts in the sunshine of American 
tenderness, sympathy, and good fellowship, and 
always respect the nature which God has given 
them however it may differ from ours, they will 
grow up loyal, patriotic, devoted Americans. 


Childless 


Love came and found them gazing, eye to eye, 
And swiftly bound them with his cords of 
gold, 
Then touched with burning coals their silent lips, 
And each the sweet old story newly told. 


Love fanned to flame the fires of parenthood, 
But both were slaves to social ease and pride, 

And by consent the sacred flame was quenched, 
And each to each Love's greatest gift denied. 


Today, Love came and found them desolate; 
The fires he kindled there no longer burned, 
Each blamed the other for life’s emptiness— 


Too proud to grant the joys for which they 
yearned. 


Today, she weeps in solitude for tiny arms 
To twine about her neck—a dimpled face, 
To press close to her own, and lips that kiss 
An. speak her name with every childish grace. 


Today, he yearns in secret for the call 
Of “Father,” and wee hands to hold and own, 
For little lips to say, ‘I love you so,” 
But, lo, the gift of parenthood has flown. 
Will P. Snyder 


1 Articles issued by the Department of Interior, Bureau of Education, and the National Kinder- 


garten Association. 





New Books 


New Books 


New-World Health Readers. A Child’s Book of 
the Teeth. By HARRISON WADER FERGUSON, 
Yonkers, N. Y., The World Book Company. 
44 cents, postage paid. 

A book that should be in the hands of every 
mother, for it gives information on the care of 
children’s teeth by illustrations and descriptions 
which will interest children as well as their par- 
ents. 


What to Do for Uncle Sam. By CAROLYN 
SHERWIN BatLeEy. Chicago, A. Flanagan 
Company. 

A pioneer book in the field of patriotic teach- 
ing. It is designed for use in schools and for 
little children. Attractively illustrated. 


Games for Children’s Development. 
A. WRIGHTSON. 
Press. 

The games and exercises in this book were 
written for use among mothers and teachers of 
normal and subnormal children, the object being 
to develop muscular control and to quicken the 
sense perceptions. They are designed for chil- 
dren from three years old up. 


By HILDA 
New York, The Prospect 


The Religious Education of an American Citizen. 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY.! 


Principles and Practice of Infant Feeding. By 
Juttus H. Hess, M.D. Philadelphia, F. A. 
Davis. $2.00 net. 

A valuable book for teachers and students to 
be used in preparation for clinical conferences. 
It is equally valuable for mothers who are meet- 
ing the problems of proper food for the baby. 


Insect Adventures. By J. HENRI FABRE. 
Yonkers, N. Y., The World Book Company. 
$1.00 postpaid. 

This book contains some of the best selections 
from the author’s well-known “Studies of In- 
sects,’’ adapted and retold for young people by 
‘Louise Seymour Hasbrouck. 

Probably no man has made so thorough a 
study of insect life as Fabre and no live boy and 
girl will fail to be interested in the fanciful ad- 
ventures and all manner of fascinating things 
which are introduced to the child reader in a de- 
lightful manner. The charm of the book is com- 


‘Full review in December magazine. 


pleted by quaint sketches drawn by Elias Gold- 
berg which are scattered profusely through it. 

This publication is designed as a supplement- 
ary reader in elementary grades to correlate with 
nature study work. 


The Child’s Food Garden. By VAN Evrie Ki- 
PATRICK. Yonkers, N. Y., The World Book 
Company. 

A book for boys and girls giving clear directions 
as to the garden—vegetables, flowers, work for 
every month in the year, preserving vegetables 
and fruits, plant enemies and friends. 

The book is illustrated and should be of real 
service to thousands of children in their war- 
time garden work. 


The Course in Science, Vol. V, Francis W. Parker 
School Year Book. 168 pp., 64 illustrations. 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

This issue of the year book presents the sci- 
ence work as taught in the Francis W. Parker 
School, throughout both the elementary and 
high school grades. It represents a distinct step 


towards a new and improved school curriculum, 
and is the result of a number of years of inde- 
pendent, experimental, and developmental work 
on the part of many members of the faculty. 
It has not been written by a few in authority, 


with the expectation that other teachers will 
slavishly follow it, but as an attempt to improve 
the choice of materials, to suggest better methods 
of presentation, and to unify the science instruc- 
tion of the school. 

Following a presentation of the general prin- 
ciples underlying the organization of the course, 
the detailed outlines are given grade by grade 
and course by course, showing how all the work 
in science may be based upon the interests, ac- 
tivities, and problems of the pupil. Not only 
is the course given in outline, but the outcome 
is indicated by many examples of the pupils’ 
work, as shown by their own papers, or as given 
in morning exercises. The experimental work is 
fully presented, together with many references 
for class reading Or as aids to the teacher. 

The book is well illustrated, and should be of 
interest to all teachers in the elementary school, 
to high school teachers of science, and to prin- 
cipals and superintendents interested in the mak- 
ing of a vital school curriculum based upon the 
interests and activities of the children. 
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The Mother Watch 


By EDGAR A, GUEST 


She never closed her eyes in sleep till we were 
all in bed, 

On party nights till we came home she often sat 
and read, 

We little thought about it then, when we were 
young and gay 

How much the mother worried when we children 
were away; 

We only knew she never slept when we were out 
at night 

And that she waited just to know that we'd 
come home all right. 


Why, sometimes when we'd stayed away till one 
or two or three, 

It seemed to us that mother heard the turning 
of the key; 

For always when we stepped inside she’d call 
and we'd reply. 

But we were all too young back then to under- 
stand just why, 

Until the last one had returned she always kept 
a light, 

For mother couldn't sleep until she’d kissed u& 
all good night. 


She had to know that we were safe before she 
went to rest, 

She seemed to fear the world might harm the 
ones she loved the best. 

And once she said when you are grown to women 
and to men 

Perhaps I'll sleep the whole night through; I 
may be different then. 

And so it seemed that night and day we knew 
a mother’s care, 

That always when we got back home we'd find 
her waiting there. 


Then came the night that we were called to 
gather round her bed. 

“The children all are with you now,” the kindly 
doctor said. 

And in her eyes there gleamed again the old- 
time tender light 

That told she had been waiting just to know 
we were all right. 

She smiled the old-familiar smile, and prayed to 
God to keep 

Us safe from harm throughout the years and 
then she went to sleep. 





The Congress of Mothers and the Kindergarten 


By BESSIE LOCKE 


CHIEF, KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION; CHAIRMAN, KINDER- 
GARTEN EXTENSION, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


This great society of mothers has done splen- 
did work for the cause of kindergarten extension 
by helping to get many new classes established 
and better laws on the subject enacted in sev- 
eral states. 

Just now there is a nation-wide movement to 
have kindergartens provided for all of our chil- 
dren, as a war-time necessity, for the schooling 
of our children is being curtailed as shown by a 
falling off in the attendance at normal schools, 
colleges, universities and technical schools. The 
two extra years of training given in kindergarten 
at a time when the child’s services are of no eco- 
nomic value, will, when universally provided, 
materially increase general intelligence and effi- 
ciency, and by cultivating the social virtues, 
make for a nobler and finer citizenship. 

As the legislatures meet this winter in a major- 
ity of the states of the Union, it is time for us all 


to carefully consider the desirability of working ' 


for better laws in our respective states. Besides 
this, we should take steps to have classes opened 
in our own communities for any little children 
for whom provision has not already been made. 

While the kindergarten is valuable for all chil-. 
dren, it is especially important for the children 
of foreign origin, for the kindergarten teacher is 
welcomed in the home that no other social worker 
may enter, and she exerts a vital and uplifting 
influence upon the whole family group. Experts 
now consider this one of the most effective of all 
Americanizing agencies. 

Information may be obtained regarding kind- 
ergarten progress or legislation and propaganda 
material may be procured by applying to the 
Kindergarten Division, United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., or the National 
Kindergarten Association, 8 West 4oth Street, 
New York. 





Americanization and Motion Pictures 


Americanization and Motion Pictures 


By HERBERT F. SHERWOOD 


The emphasis which has been placed on the 
use of motion pictures as propaganda, by the 
war, has seized the attention of persons interested 
in subjects relating to democratic principles, 
their preservation and extension. Recently the 
Municipal Reference Library of New York City 
issued a report upon the subject, ‘‘ Teaching 
Citizenship via the Movies.’’ It was a survey 
of civic motion pictures and their availability for 
use by municipalities. Following the publicity 
given to the report, the National Board of Re- 
view and the Municipal Reference Library have 
received a number of letters inquiring about lists 
of motion pictures suitable for such purposes. 
This is a clear indication that there are many 
persons in different parts of the country inter- 
ested in the problems of Americanization, who 
wish to use the motion pictures as a medium of 
propaganda. This subject is of interest to those 
who are trying to do something for better films. 
The reason why people are interested in better 
films is their solicitude for the welfare of democ- 
racy and America. 

The temptation which comes to many persons 
who seek to solve social problems is that of ap- 
proaching them through didactic channels. In 
the case of the subject of Americanization and 
citizenship, it is doubtful if this is the proper 
thoroughfare to take. Those whom they desire 
to reach are not highly trained persons who have 
sufficient interest in technical methods of doing 
things to respond to an appeal made from that 
angle. They are human beings struggling for 
their daily bread. They are tired at the end of a 
day's work. They did not come to this country 
because it was an asylum of liberty. They came 
to improve their economic condition. They 
have ambitions, but the amount of energy left 
over after the day’s work for the conscious appli- 
cation of these in the direction of the develop- 
ment of the spiritual nature is not likely to be 
great. Therefore the appeal of any picture in- 
tended to teach citizenship should be human and 
dramatic in its character. It should make the 
least demand upon the energy, and above all, 
should be entertaining. It should attract, and 
convey its message through its picturization of 
the reactions of human beings, one upon another, 


skillfully arranged in such a way as to present 
truthfully, life and its problems. 

It is desirable therefore that committees and 
others who are seeking to perform a service in 
this direction should go about their task very 
carefully, remembering that the first step is that 
of capturing their audiences. They should use 
the methods of the orator who seizes upon the 
imaginations of his hearers by the story method. 
The fact that those working upon the problems 
of Americanization have found in the motion 
pictures a medium of propaganda is another 
proof, if any were needed, of the great social 
value of the motion picture. 

It is possible for any exhibitor to cater to the 
family group. The supply of pictures is ample. 
The review committee of the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures make a special note 
of the pictures which they see which they think 
are especially suitable for the entertainment of 
the family. These lists are available for the use 
of exhibitors and for groups who wish o be 
kept informed regarding pictures which may be 
of special interest to them. 

In some communities women who are espe- 
cially interested in the constructive methods of 
bettering the exhibitions of motion pictures ask 
the exhibitor to provide a program of pictures 
considered particularly entertaining for the fam- 
ily on one evening in the week, usually Friday or 
Saturday. They then do what they can to aid 
the exhibitor in raising the attendance on that 
night. When an exhibitor becomes convinced 
that a certain classification of pictures is partic- 
ularly satisfactory to his patrons, he may be 
relied upon to strive to make all his programs 
meet the standard thus established. 

The motion picture has come to stay as a form 
of entertainment. The young people of today 
are the adults of tomorrow. The young people 
should be helped to discriminate between the 
better and the poorer pictures. There is no 
form of theatrical entertainment on a commer- 
cial basis that one can attend in a haphazard 
fashion which, in the long run, will be as satis- 
fying as the motion picture. The millions who 
attend the motion picture theatres in every part 
of the country night after night attest this fact. 





“Bless his little heart, his white soul that has 
won the kiss of heaven for our earth. 

He loves the light of the sun, he loves the sight 
of his mother’s face. 

He has not learned to despise the dust and 
hanker after gold. 

Clasp him to your heart and bless him. 

He has come into this land of an hundred 
rossroads, 


I know not how he chose you from the crowd, 
came to your door, and grasped your hand.to 
ask his way. ‘ 

He will follow you laughing and talking and 
not a doubt in his heart. 


Keep his trust, lead him straight and bless 
him.” 


Tagore 
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He recently made this statement: 


virtuous democracy.” 
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Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Commissioner Claxton, head of our great educational system has been investi- 
gating the work of the Parent-Teacher organizations throughout the United States. 


“The biggest thing in this nation, so far as I can see, is the fullest possible 
development and use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. 


organized in every community in the United States. It is the keystone of a vigorous, 
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An association should be 
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Message To All Parent-Teacher Associations 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON 


August 26, 1918. 
To all Parent-Teacher Associations: 


A year ago I appealed to you for help in main- 
taining our schools at their full efficiency both 
in work and in attendance during the war. As 
a result of your efforts and the efforts of thou- 
sands of other organizations and millions of indi- 
vidual men and women the schools were main- 
tained the first year of the war much better than 
it was expected they could be. Most of them 
retained their teachers and were kept open the 
usual number of months. There was a small in- 
crease in attendance over the year before in 
both the elementary and high schools and the 
falling off in normal schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and technical schools was much less than 
in any other country actively engaged in the war. 

The record has been good. But for many 
reasons it will be more difficult to maintain the 
schools at full efficiency this year thanit was 
last year. More men have been called into the 
army and millions more will be called this year. 


The demands for labor in agriculture and all 
the industries connected with the war are in- 
creasing rapidly. The increase in cost of living 
and in wages makes stronger the temptation for 
both pupils and teachers to leave school for 
other work. It is, however, no less important 
that the education of our boys and girls be not 
neglected. 

I am, therefore, appealing to you again for 
your help. Will you keep this matter be- 
fore your Parent-Teacher Association through 
the year. Make it clear to all the people of your 
community that this is the policy of the Presi- 
dent, who is the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States and of the 
administration, which is responsible for the con- 
duct of the war, and do all you can to make such 
sentiment for the support of the schools and the 
help of needy children and their families as will 
make it sure that “no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war 
and that the nation may be strengthened as it 
can only be through the right education of all 
its people.” 

Yours sincerely, 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 
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No Time to Disband a Parent-Teacher Association 


By MRS. C. ARTHUR VARNEY 


if you forget everything else that has been 
said remember this: If we, the parents and 
teachers, shirk in our duty to the children, we 
cannot expect other organizations to protect 
their rights. With the shortage of teachers; the 
naturel lowering of moral standards that accom- 
panies a condition of war, and the resultant in- 
crease in delinquency; the absence of the father 
in the home; the transferring of the mothers 
from the home to the industries, and the ab- 
normal children’s wage scale that is enticing 
many from the schools, there are problems to 
meet that only we whose hearts and minds have 
always been with the children are going to take 
the time to solve. This is no time to disband a 
Parent-Teacher Association. Indeed, every Par- 
ent-Teacher Association in the state should im- 
mediately appoint an extension chairman whose 
duty it will be to see that there is an association 
in every school in her vicinity. This is only just 
to the teachers. Our children must continue in 
school and as long as they are there we should be 
there too. We cannot very well say to the 
teacher, “I am very busy with my war work 
right now and I’m sorry but I won't be able to 
help you with my child the coming year. I leave 


him to you.’’ The teacher is burdened with 
war work as well and the immense amount fall- 
ing to her lot cannot be estimated—but she must 
go on teaching our children. 

Take your knitting to the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation meeting and knit into those socks for 
father and brother kind thoughts of those 
younger ones left at home who must not be 
neglected if they are to enjoy the fruits of father 
and brother's sacrifice. 

A number of circles have disbanded because 
of press of war work and a few are considering 
the question. If your circle has any such idea 
under discussion, won't you take a stand with 
the children and instead of disbanding to take 
up work that for the moment may seem more 
alluring, get back of this work with all your 
strength? It is not a question of whether you 
can afford to take the time; you can’t afford not 
to take it. 

Get in touch with the state office if you need 
help. Write to the chairman of any of the stand- 
ing committees for help along her specific line of 
work. They are all women with special knowl- 
edge of their committee work or they would not 
be there. They are anxious and ready to serve. 





State 


Arizona, California, Georgia, Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Washington 


ARIZONA 


Creighton Parent-Teacher Association in Phee- 
nix held a weighing and measuring test at the 
schoolhouse on May 29. This test was the first 
step, on our part, for the saving of 233 babies 
in the state during Children’s Year. Dr. Earl 
M. Tarr, of Phoenix, was the examining phys- 
ician, assisted by Mrs. Katherine Martin, Public 
Health-Nurse, and the local committee. Six- 
teen children under school age were enrolled in 
the clinic. Of this number twelve were under 
two years of age. The average was good, but 
conditions in several children should be corrected. 
in the report which was returned to our presi- 
dent, the following suggestions were made, which 
may ‘be helpful to mothers outside our district. 

“1. Many mothers feel that they should nurse 
their babies for twelve or eighteen months. This 
is a mistake. 

‘‘2. Many mothers feel because it is physically 
possible for them to have babies, they know all 
that is necessary about the proper care of them. 
Chis is of course a mistake. 


News 


“3. Too little attention is given diseased ton- 
sils and adenoids. 

‘4. Older children should have their teeth ex- 
amined at least once every six months.” 

We hope for good results from this clinic in 
awakening greater interest in proper care and 
development of young children. 

A canning demonstration was held June 5 
under the direction of Miss Grace Tufts, of the 
University Extension Service. String beans, 
carrots, and apricots were prepared by the cold 
pack process, and many helpful suggestions 
given. The women are meeting fortnightly for 
an all-day sewing for the Red Cross, while others 
make garments at home, and also do knitting. 


CALIFORNIA 


Baby Conference Big Success. At the 
Request of the Fair Board it will be !Re- 
peated in 1919 


The Better Baby Conference held at the state 
fair under the auspices of the State Board of 
Agriculture, the Children’s Department of the 
State Board of Control, and the California Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions was pronounced by Dr. H. A. Kellogg, ex- 
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ecutive head of the state board of health, to be 
of very high order, the very best children’s con- 
ference he had ever seen. Two hundred and 
eighty-six children under six years werethoroughly 
examined by the most able physicians, oculists, 
throat specialists, and dentists of the state, a 
half hour being allowed to each child that the 
examination might be thorough and without 
haste. Such well known physicians as Dr. Ed- 
ward F. Glaser, Dr. Adelaide Browne, Dr. Mari- 
ana Bertola of San Francisco took part. Lec- 
tures were given daily on child-welfare topics by 
Dr. Kellogg, Dr. Mulberry, head of the U. of C. 
Dental College; Dr. Kate Gordon and others. 
Dr. Gordon gave mental] test to some fifty chil- 
dren. Daily demonstrations were given on the 
proper way to bathe and to clothe an infant, and 
to prepare the food. A remarkable collection fo 
best books for mothers was selected and put on 
exhibition by the State Library, also there was 
a story-telling hour for young children, conducted 
by trained kindergartners. 

President Roeding and Secretary Paine, of the 
State Fair Board of Directors, have asked that 
the Better Baby Conference be made an annual 
event and have requested and received recom- 
mendations from those in charge as to the 
changes and additions desired to conduct the con- 
ference on a larger scale in 1919. 

Parents were grateful for the advice received 
even where, as in the majority of cases, they 
thought they brought perfect children and found 
in about 30 per cent. of the cases the child had 
adenoids and enlarged tonsils, 18 per cent. that 
the child was improperly nourished—as often 
overfed or wrongly fed as underfed. 

Finally the Better Baby Conference was the 
first occasion in the history of the California Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions—which has been established in California 
for eighteen years—that the State has sought 
their codperation and offered to finance the under- 
taking. It marked a new order of things, and 
close coédperation between the people and the 
state authorities. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia branch of the National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
held a conference on child welfare in Grant Park 
with Mrs. J. E. Andrews presiding. There were 
morning and afternoon sessions, and at noon a 
“picnic banquet’’ was enjoyed in the concrete 
pavilion near the lake, under the capable man- 
agement of Mrs. T. I. McAndrew. 

Efforts of the Georgia branch of the congress, 
the Council of National Defense and the Georgia 
Woman’s club on child-welfare work are being 
coérdinated, and various state officers and repre- 
sentatives of all three organizations, in addition 
to parent-teacher association officers, church rep- 
resentatives, doctors. nurses, etc., attended and 
took part in the conference, including Mrs. Sam- 


uel Inman, state chairman woman's committee, 
Council of National Defense, Georgia division; 
Mrs. Howard McCall, state chairman for child 
welfare woman’s committee; Mrs. J. E. Andrews, 
president of the Georgia branch of the Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations; 
Mrs. P. H. Jeter, secretary of this organization; 
Mrs. G. A. Heide, vice president-at-large of the 
congress; Mrs. Long, of Manchester, vice pres- 
ident of the Fourth district, and Mrs. C. P. Oz- 
burn, vice president of the Fifth district of the 
congress. 

Dr. L. B. Clarke, of the Georgia Pedriatic 
society, was appointed by Mrs. Andrews to go 
into the matter of putting into effect a central 
station or clinic where mothers can bring their 
children if they are not too ill to be brought, for 
advice of specialists and nurses who have regu- 
lar periods to teach, give baths, treatment, etc., 
and where lectures and practical demonstrations 
in the care of a sick child can be given mothers. 

The coédperation and assistance of all organi- 
zations interested along these lines in this city 
and state is asked. Every mother in Georgia 
should be a member of this great child organiza- 
tion to be brought into existence, for she should 
know how to care for her sick children. It is a 
duty she owes not only her children, but her 
government. 

Every one becomes an agent of the government 
by saving a child to help build up the community 
and to take the place of those who are gone and 
those who will go. We want immediate results 
and we must get to work. We must begin by 
making mothers competent. There are many 
mothers sufficiently intelligent to grasp the doc- 
tor’s directions, yet there are many who are not. 
There are many others who could do these things, 
but who have always been dependent on the 
trained nurse for the slightest indisposition in 
their children. The teaching of mothers by those 
competent to teach, not how to raise the child, 
but how to care for the sick child, is what we need. 
Ordinarily, mothers know nothing about the giv- 
ing of a sponge bath, a cold pack, the taking of 
temperature, etc., and I feel that the proper in- 
dividual to teach these mothers is not the doctor 
but the nurse. Fortunately, in spite of the hun- 
dreds and hundreds of nurses going to France, 
there are still left at home a few nurses who will 
be glad to teach mothers the ordinary methods 
in the care of sick babies.” 

Dr. Funkhouser estimates that we should save 
in Georgia alone some two hundred and fifty 
thousand children; also that if we coéperate as 
we should the amount of scarlet fever, measles 
and other such cases will be greatly reduced. 
Dr. Funkhouser said ‘It is not so much the care 
of the sick as the care of the well baby we must 
stress—that is, how to keep our babies well.”’ . 

At the afternoon session, Mrs. C. A. Heide, 
formerly of Fitzgerald, spoke on “‘ The Industrial 
Mother,” followed by Professor M. L. Brittain, 
superintendent of schools, who gave an inter- 
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esting address on educational conditions now 
existing in Georgia. 

Mrs. Samuel Inman, state chairman of the 
Council of National Defense, told of the work 
being done through the woman's committee, whick 
is greatly interested in child welfare; and Mrs. 
Howard McCall also spoke. 

Dr. Richard Orme Flynn was the last speaker 
on the program, addressing his hearers on ‘Child 
Welfare as Related to the Home, the School and 
the Church,” a fitting finish to what had gone 
before. ‘‘America is going to loom up large 
after the war,” said Dr. Flynn, “‘so this means 
we are facing a problem of the future, and the 
problem of the future as we must all recognize 
is wrapped up in the child.” 

Mrs. J. E. Andrews, of Atlanta, State Presi- 
dent, says: “The need of Georgia, and, I be- 
lieve, of every section of the United States, is to 
make our so-called free schools really free. Ev- 
ery child in Georgia and the whole United States 
should have free school privileges. The Council 
of National Defense is urging us to see that all 
children of school age are in school. How can 
that be when families who have six to ten chil- 
dren have to pay as high as $10.00 for high school 
and $5.00 to $7.50 for the primary grades for 
their books? Some of these families can hardly 
get food and clothing and cannot pay the amount 
charged, so the children are kept out of school. 

The State Superintendent of Schools appre- 
ciates the movement the mothers are starting 
and asks me to furnish the names of at least 
three interested women in each county to work 
with him as quickly as possible. Just previous 
to the opening of the schools a meeting was called 
in Atlanta to inspire our ten vice-presidents to 
hold similar meetings in their distrcts. 

I have organized two classes of mothers with 
about 35 members each in two of the largest 
Atlanta churches by their request. There seems 
a growing interest in the churches as to what 
we are and what we do. 

There is a great deal of kindness shown the 
soldiers here by citizens in their homes. The 
churches are open to them at all times and read- 
ing and writing accommodations supplied. 


ILLINOIS 


It would be well for many comunities to copy 
the plan of the Whittier School in Oak Park, 
Iil., and hold an annual “‘fair.’”’ This was the 
second year that this school has staged their 
“Whittier Fair and Food Conservation Ex- 
hibition.” To quote the report that was sent 
in by the secretary of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation: “The prime object was to maintain the 
wonderful community spirit which prevails, and 
to further the interest in conservation. The 
encouragement of children in their war garden 
work was also a large factor. . . . There were 
in the neighborhood of 3,000 exhibits for prizes 
from about 300 exhibitors. . . . The Patriotic 
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and Defense League took advantage of the occa- 
sion to award their prizes for war gardens; Co. 
D, Reserve Militia, had a booth and registered a 
goodly number of recruits; the Fuel Admini- 
stration had with their booth a man who demon- 
strated best methods of firing, banking and con- 
serving fuel.’’ The Red Cross had many inter- 
esting trophies in their exhibit. The Food Con- 
servation Committee occupied a large space. 
There were exhibits of paintings, garden tools 
and antiques. A special feature was the class 
in “‘made-over dresses and hats.’”’ Affairs of 
this kind serve the entire community in many 
ways—they bring the whole neighborhood to- 
gether in a common interest, they educate the 
people as to what the government is trying to 
do through its many volunteer activities—in 
short they make us better Americans because 
they bring us into contact with American insti- 
tutions and enterprises that help to stimulate 
our pride and joy in our country and its accom- 
plishments. 

This is an annual occurrence at the Whittier 
School. Would it be worth while trying to 
duplicate it in many parts of the country? 


INDIANA 


Plan of Work for Indiana State Branch of 
the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Join your state branch. 

Subscribe for CHILD-WELFARE MAGazINE, P. 
O. Box No. 4022, West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Send to 1314 Massachusetts Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for national literature. 

The executive committee should consist of 
the general officers of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and department chairmen. They should 
meet at least once every quarter and plan the 
work of the local Parent-Teacher Association. 

Observe February 17 as National Child-Wel- 
fare Day. Take up a collection for the work, 
and send it to the national chairman. This is 
Founders’ Day, and should be observed by every 
Parent-Teacher Association. 


DON’TS FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


Don’t turn meetings into lectures. 

Don't play the mere echo. Use what initia- 
tive you have and start new work. 

Don't rely on what someone else kas done to 
get you through. 

Don’t buy things the school board should buy. 

Don't attempt to help in matters of school 
administration. 

Don't allow the Parent-Teacher Association to 
push or endorse anything that does not deal 
directly with child welfare in the home and 
school and state. 

Don’t put a woman in office or on a com- 
mittee because she has money or prominent posi- 
tion, or because she is a friend of yours. Exam- 
ine her credentials, and, if she will fit in, place 
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her in the work; otherwise, she will not be com- 
fortable; neither will the rest of the workers. 

Don't have a vision unless you have strength 
enough to make it real. Remember always to 
keep one hand on the real while reaching out 
after the ideal. 

Don’t hamper your growth by localizing your 
efforts. You can not grow unless you look to 
the larger interests of your state and nation. 

Keep in Touch with the Food Administration. 
Your Home Economics chairman should have a 
list of government bulletins and advise their use. 

Foster Junior Red Cross. 

Make every meeting a child-welfare meeting. 

Assist in keeping birth records. This is im- 
portant now, when many fathers have gone into 
the national service and may not return. We 
should have a complete record of all children 
born, that property may fall to rightful heirs. 
Then, too, a follow-up by the visiting nurse will 
mean the saving of lives, and this can only be 
done when births are recorded. Write to the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 
They will send you helps along this line, or the 
Home Division of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C., also State Board of Health. 

Keep in touch with school attendance. Find 
out how many children are out of school on 
working permits, and if they are in night school, 
under what conditions they live. We must keep 
the educational standard of America high, now, 
The child labor law and the compulsory educa- 
tion law should dovetail. 

Read and study the: medical inspection law. 
Notice the wording of it. We need a 
stringent law, with a follow-up clause. 

Make the schoolhouse a social center. Parent- 
Teacher Association should, if possible, be re- 
sponsible for a director of children’s activities in 
every school district. 

Too much can not be said in favor of the un- 
graded room, and mental measurements. 

Send to state president for an outline on Amer- 
icanization work. 

Send to Home Division of the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for bulletins on Home Education, also 
request the letters published by them. 

Child-Welfare Legislation: 

The Congress advises codperation with the 
legislative committee of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. This committee is well established 
and we should help them and work through 
them. This will be easier than to make a new 
committee, and we believe in coéperation. 

Child Hygiene, including laws on_ school 
health, sanitation of school buildings, disposal 
of sewage, drinking water, school lunches, gen- 
eral playgrounds, both urban and rural. 

Mothers’ pension bill. 

Bill to increase wages of teachers. 

Medical examination and follow-up work, re- 
quired by law. 

Moving picture censorship bill. 

Free kindergartens. 


more 


Home Economics Department should encour- 
age home canning, canning clubs, bread and 
sewing clubs among the girls. Also garden 
clubs. Work directly under Purdue University. 
Miss Grace King, assistant state club leader, 
will be glad to help. Address her at Lafayette, 
Ind., in care Purdue University. 

Establish baby clinics. Provide speakers on 
topics of child hygiene, and follow up the work 
of registering the children with an educational 
campaign. Make this a community responsi- 
bility rather than an individual one. 

Establish milk stations in that part of your 
city where the families do not know the value 
of milk. A few charts on the value of milk in 
the diet will help. These can be obtained from 
Purdue University. 

“Keep the Home Fires Burning”’ by partici- 
pating in all patriotic meetings and all activities 
that have to do with the winning of the war. 

Encourage Saturday morning matinees for 
children at moving picture houses, where edu- 
cational or censored films are shown. These 
matinees should be chaperoned by matrons, and, 
if possible, do not allow any of the cheap comedy 
to be on the program. Send to the National 
Committee of Films for Young People and they 
will advise about the right kind of films to use. 

Write to state president for a list of questions 
to be submitted to the school children on moving 
picture shows. The teachers will coGdperate 
with you in getting these questions to the chil- 
dren. 

The state board also recommends: 

Closer coéperation with the Home Division of 
the Bureau of Education. 

The Home Division was installed at the re- 
quest of the Congress in 1913, and they have 
provided the salary of the secretary. In another 
year we will not be allowed to give this support 
to the Home Division, as an act of Congress for- 
bids government work being supported by out- 
side agencies. We must provide well for the 
work of the Home Division from now until we 
surrender it, that we may turn it over with the 
work on a very high plane. The state board 
advises that every Parent-Teacher Association 
write to their senators and representatives in 
Congress and ask that adequate appropriations 
be made for the Bureau of Education. 

That every Parent-Teacher Association in the 
state send at least ten cents per member for the 
national headquarters at Washington. 

That we keep in touch with existing child 
labor laws and see that they are enforced. 

That baby conferences be held at least once 
a year. 

In order to stimulate attendance at meetings, 
we advise that a picture or piece of statuary be 
purchased, and it be given each month to the 
room having the most mothers in attendance at 
the meeting. 

That every Parent-Teacher Association have 
the following committees: Program, finance, 
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home economics, education, child hygiene, school 
ittendance, including child labor and juvenile 
court work; school improvement, including school 
sanitation, water supply and disposal of sewage; 
press and CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. Each 
Parent-Teacher Association to have a war ser- 
vice committee and keep record of all war work 
done and report every quarter to state chairman 
of war service committee. 

That one day each year be set aside for raising 
funds for state work. 

Report each quarter to your county chairman. 

Send to the state president at any time for 
any assistance you may need. 

Keep in close touch with all activities in your 
school district, especially those of a social nature 
that concern your boys and girls. Supervised 
social affairs will bring many good results. This 
should not be overlooked. War has already 
made serious inroads on our national life. Juv- 
enile delinquency has increased 30 per cent., and 
we must carefully train our youth to a better 
understanding of life. 

Three hundred thousand babies die annually 
inthe U.S. A. Fully two thirds of them could 
be saved if the mother knew how to doit. More 
than 100,000 mothers die annually in child birth. 
This can be avoided, but mothers must be taught 
to save themselves. No organization can offer 
the mother more than can the Congress, and no 
mother can be afford to be out of touch with 
this greatest of all women’s work, the welfare of 
all the children. We are educational in thought 
and purpose and we must accept the responsi- 
bility that comes with opportunity. 

One out of every eight babies dies before it 
reaches its first birthday. Three out of five do 
not live to see their fifth birthday. Such a 
wholesale loss of child life to our nation must 
stop. Mothers must be brought to realize that 
mother love and mother instinct is not a safe 
guide for the welfare of their children. We must 
add to mother thought and mother love and in- 
stinct careful preparation for motherhood and 
its responsibilities, and then we will be able to 
save the babies. 

Another problem that is confronting us today 
is the startling fact that though we have had free 
education for generations, there is a large major- 
ity in this country who are unlettered. The 
war has brought this close tous. Inthe U.S. A. 
today there are 5,500,000 persons over ten years 
of age who can not read or write in any language. 
Seven hundred thousand men of draft age can 
not read or write. Forty per cent. of the first 
draft could not read or write. Illiterates in 
this nation number the population of twelve of 
our great western states—1,500,000 of them are 
American born. Our country loses annually 
more than $800,000,000 on account of illiteracy. 

We can, then, come to this conclusion, that 
our nation has not done her full duty toward her 
children when she clothes, feeds and shelters them. 
We must educate the masses, for only in their 
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education is the hope of a better citizenship. Our 
government must be supported by the best men 
and women, and we must look to the generation 
growing up in America today to lead us into a 
fuller meaning of real democracy. Our boys on 
the western front will free us from Prussianism, 
but it remains for us to train those who will have 
a hand in reconstruction. Reéducation of our 
soldier boys and men will play an important 
part in our national program. The Parent- 
Teacher Association will be prepared to help in 
all of this. 





MISSOURI 


From all over the state comes news of greater 
activity in child-welfare work, in this Children’s 
Year, than ever before. Five circles in Spring- 
field have taken the stand that child-welfare 
work is an all-year activity and have held regu- 
lar meetings all summer. These circles—the 
Bailey, Sunshine, Fairbanks, New Home, and 
Daling—have each accomplished some really 
worth-while things during vacation and were 
ready to start the school year with more than 
usual enthusiasm. Sarcoxie Circle at Sarcoxie 
organized last March, has been very active, tak- 
ing part in the baby-welfare work. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hattie Hoffman, is Chairman of 
Child-Welfare for the Sarcoxie Division of the 
N. cB 

The fifty circles in Kansas City are wide 
awake. Liberty Bonds of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan have been purchased by many of them and 
more than forty new subscriptions to the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE are ready to be sent in. 

Independence Council has registered 392 school 
gardens and has offered a prize of $50.00 for the 
largest amount of vegetables raised and canned 
in any district. The District Conference of the 
Kansas City District has been invited to meet 
in Independence, October 25 and 26, by the 
Independence Council, and a very enthusiastic 
and helpful meeting is being planned by the dis- 
trict president, Mrs. A. L. Yingling. 

Mrs. Wm. Ullman, chairman of Child Hy- 
giene of the Springfield Council, and Chairman 
of Child Welfare for the N. C. D., has introduced 
in the high school of Springfield a course in “‘ Pre- 
Natal Care,” “‘Care of Babies,’’ ‘Home Care of 
Sick,’’ and “‘ Prevention Medicine,’’ putting these 
subjects in courses already existing. The kind- 
ergarten supervisor will give a series of lectures 
on “the psychology of childhood,” and they are 
working on a short course on “ Proper Clothing.” 
At the last council meeting Mrs. Karl Eaton, 
State chairman of Literature, secured seventeen 


subscriptions for the CHILD-WELFARE MaAGa- 
ZINE, 


MONTANA 


The Montana State Board of Health asked 
the codperation of the State Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation in the child-welfare and better-baby 
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work that it was planning to do at the state fair, 
which was held in Helena, September 9-14. It 
was decided to divide the work, and the Parent- 
Teacher Association took the entire responsi- 
bility for the part of it dealing with the care of 
the teeth. A booth about the size of a small 
office was set aside and equipped with a portable 
chair and instrument case, such as are used by 
traveling dentists in rural districts. Examina- 
tion blanks and necessary disinfectants were pro- 
vided, and the wall space utilized to display edu- 
cational posters. Six dentists from Helena and 
Butte volunteered to spend one day each in this 
“office,” making free examinations of the teeth 
of the children who were visitors at the fair. 
Several hundred such examinations were made 
and a record of the findings was given to the 
child or his parents. 

There was also held a good silent clinic, con- 
sisting of plaster casts of mouths and teeth de- 
formed as the result of neglect. This clinic and 
the display of good and bad toothbrushes, pastes, 
powders, dental floss, mouth washes and the 
like, attracted much attention and gave the 
women of the Helena circles who were in charge 
of the booth opportunity to give much valuable 
information and to distribute a large quantity 
of educational literature. 

The state meeting of the Montana Branch, 
which was postponed last spring on account of 
health conditions, will be held in Helena on No- 
vember 25, 26 and 27, in connection with the 
State Teachers’ Association. Officers will be 
elected and plans made for the year’s work. 


NEW JERSEY 


““We are For the Government, With the Govern- 
ment, and Of the Government.” 


In deference to the message from the govern- 
ment, “That it be a patriotic duty to refrain 
from all unnecessary travel and expenditure,” 
the very cordial invitation from the Plainfield 
Parent-Teacher Associations and Mothers’ Club, 
to the Congress for entertainment this year, has 
been declined, with deep appreciation for their 
kindness, and a one-day annual meeting in place 
of the usual two days, will be held in the state 
normal school, Trenton, by courtesy of the prin- 
cipal, Dr. Savitz, Friday, November 8 (instead 
of November 9, as stated in the CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE), from 10 a.m. sharp to 5 p.m. Box 
luncheon is requested. Although the time is 
limited, much information and inspiration can 
be gained. The codperation of the Congress 
with the state summer school, July 18 and 19, 
at Ocean City, was most helpful. The number 
of delegates, though less than last year, expressed 
an appreciation of the advantage offered for 
closer observation of new school methods, as 
well as to meet the three hundred teachers. 

Dr. Claxton, Commissioner of Education, in 
an appeal to you for help in maintaining schools 
at their full efficiency, both in work and in at- 


tendance during the war, enclosed a letter from 
President Wilson, urging ‘‘The people to give 
generous support to their schools, that no boy 
or girl shall have less opportunity for education 
because of the war, and that the nation may be 
strengthened as it can only be through the right 
education of all its people.” 
Mrs. WELLINGTON BECHTEL 


OHIO 


The Thirteenth Convention of the Ohio 
Branch of the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations was unique, 
due to quarantine. October 5 was to have been 
a day at Camp Sherman, lunching, hearing talks 
from an officer on suggestions (that we may do 
the things most necessary) and from our Na- 
tional Chairman of the Army and Navy Camp 
Committee. We would have inspected camp, 
visiting the boys and at night attended a won- 
derful entertainment that the best talent of the 
camp had prepared for us. But, Influenza! 
Quarantine! Disappointment? No. We_ did 
not allow ourselves to feel that, but rather that 
our sympathy for the boys was greater and we 
really felt nearer to them by reason of this plan- 
ning, and our prayers are all the more earnest, 
naturally, for their recovery and our wish to 
help stronger. 

We knew all this before reaching Circleville, 
October 3, but a state board meeting was called 
which included reports of various officers. 

The recording secretary, Mrs. Edw. Southard, 
of Marysville, donated her year’s expenses, 
$16.31, and sent in her resignation, due to poor 
health. The corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Frank Sanborn, in Boston since May due to her 
father’s illness, has now left Ohio as her husband 
iseast in war work. The vice-president-at-large, 
Mrs. John Francis, in Washington this year, is 
replaced by Mrs. King Thompson. Mrs. How- 
ard Jones, chairman of convention, reported 
splendid codperation of all her committees in 
working up plans for the Convention. 

The president reported 557 letters and litera- 
ture sent out since May 17 meeting, including 
call for convention, letter on year book, year 
books, and programs sent to all associations, 88 
county superintendents, officers and many in- 
quiries. 

The board enjoyed a drive planned by the 
people of Circleville to Logan Elm, where E. O. 
Randall, secretary of the Ohio Historical and 
Archeological Society, addressed them. There, 
in the region where the seal of Ohio was made, 
this eloquent speaker inspired by his subject, 
“The Indian Orator Chief Logan,” stood before 
the huge elm, the distant background of corn 
shocks softened to look like wigwams in the haze 
of a perfect October afternoon. 

Returning to Circleville we found the town in 
partial quarantine. All crowds forbidden. Tel- 
egrams were sent for further speakers and dele- 
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gates not to come. A ‘‘committee’’ meeting 
was permitted in the hotel parlors where all the 
delegates and the Circleville Convention Com- 
mittee had the pleasure not only of hearing the 
two eminent speakers of the evening but with 
all extras cut out gained much from an informal 
discussion with both Mrs. Helen T. Wooley of 
Cincinnati, head of the Vocational Bureau, and 
Mr. H. E. Van Norman, dean of the School of 
\griculture of the University of California, and 
president of the National Dairy Show to be held 
in Columbus, October 10-19, 1918, spoke on the 
human side, the child side, because this year 
there is to be the first National Child-Welfare 
Exhibit in connection with the National Dairy 
Show. We all want to show our appreciation 
of this step forward, following close upon our 
government’s obtaining its first record of the 
little children. 

Delegates were permitted to stay the night in 
Circleville. In the morning a short business 
meeting then took the place of the one planned 
for Saturday morning at which the officers for 
the odd year were elected with the addition of 
corresponding secretary Mrs. Samuel Brown of 
Columbus. The list was: Vice-President, N. E. 
District, Mrs. E. B. Haserodt, Cleveland; Vice- 
President, N. W. District, Mr. W. H. Wagers, 
Toledo; Vice-President, Eastern District, Mr. A. 
1). VonFossen, East Liverpool; Councillors, Mrs. 
C. R. Wickham, Norwalk, Mrs. S. M. Williams, 
Lima; Recording Secretary, Miss Alice Vignos, 
Canton; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Brown, Columbus; Auditor, Mrs. Ray Miller, 
Hudson; Organizers, Mrs. Lou E. Eyman, Lan- 
caster; Mr. Carrothers, Director Ed. Extension, 
Oxford; Miss Bertha Bridgeman, Athens. 

Abandoning Circleville for the home of the 
State President in Columbus, a condensed pro- 
gram consisting of round tables, reports of vice 
presidents and delegates began: 

Mrs. Haserodt reported Cleveland inv.ted the 
next N. E. District meeting. 

Mrs. Howard Jones, of Circleville, in War 
Gardens was aided by many fine reports, one 
telling of the Eastwood School, Columbus, Mrs. 
Poston giving $30.00 in prizes for its fall festival 
exhibit. 

Miss Remy, assistant principal of the Cincin- 
nati Training School for Kindergartners, made a 
telling address on Kindergartens, followed by 
Miss Samuels of Columbus, State President of 
Kindergarten Association and Miss Littell of 
Dayton, Supervisor of Kindergartens and also 
Mothers Clubs of Dayton Schools. 

Mrs. Chas. Foulk on Home Economics made as 
much of clothing as food—‘‘Turning the old 
clothes inside-out ‘till the boys come home.’”’ 

_ Child Hygiene might have been an afternoon 
in itself. Dr. Josephine Pierce of Lima, State 
Chairman, is a host in herself, but she had also 
Miss Atkinson, superintendent of the large Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Columbus and Miss Anna 
Moon, the school nurse of Warren, decorated by 


the Red Cross for her work in our Little Mother 
Leagues. 

Under Council for Defense, Miss Kelly, of 
Steubenville, a national speaker, set before us 
the wonderful work of the young woman of the 
“Y"’ and the canteen and for the working girl. 

Mrs. Bradbury, of Columbus, ex-State Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Ohio, spoke on Red Cross 
and Junior Red Cross. Mrs. Albrecht, of Cleve- 
land, spoke on Americanization in community 
centers. 

The Congress voted to fill a $30.00 card for 
the National House in Washington and to re- 
quest the National Secretary to send a card to 
each association, asking them to fill one brick— 
more if they can—with name and address of ten 
war mothers, also of sons and daughters in the 
service. 

Over sixty delegates signed the register. Peo- 
ple came from Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
Warren, Painesville, Lima, Athens, Dayton, Lan- 
caster, Circleville, Steubenville, Upper Arlington. 

The war banquet materialized, but in the form 
of a picnic onthe lawn. The toast mistress and 
those responding fell into the spirit of the out- 
doors and made a merry meal indeed. The mist 
rising up the valley from the river sent all in the 
house for Mr. C. V. Williams’ evening talk on 
“The Child Year, The State Plan.”” Mr. Wil- 
liams, head of the State Child-Welfare Depart- 
ment, knows the work all over Ohio. He is de- 
voted to his work, feeling it a God-given task. 
He inspired each one to go home with her added 
knowledge of her part of Ohio, determined to do 
for the children of her region more than ever be- 
fore, which with a better knowledge is more pos- 
sible to do. 

Convention adjourned, invited to meet in Cin- 
cinnati in October, 1919. 

The new State Board met and adopted the 
following resolutions as war measures: 

Maintain the school standards. 

Promote and encourage kindergartens. 

Help save the babies. 

Wisely instruct parents as a means to better- 
ment of children. 

Aid child labor legislation and work for federal 
child labor law. 

Provide and sustain community playgrounds. 

Stand by boys and girls in the service. 

Conserve food, time, money and clothing. 

Favor national prohibition. 

Encourage banding together of war mothers. 

Recommend osteopathic treatment be per- 
mitted to soldiers desiring it—to help out the 
other doctors already overworked. 

That the members of the Congress have a deep 
sense of gratitude to the people of Circleville for 
their courtesy and hospitality and to the liber- 
ality of the press. 

Inasmuch as the soldiers who were to enter- 
tain the convention so splendidly at their ‘‘Y”’ 
hall in Camp Sherman have been smitten with a 
dreadful epidemic the Congress extends its heart- 
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felt sympathy to all and prays the conditions 
may speedily be remedied. 

The two associations standing highest were 
Ninth Ave., Columbus, President, Mr. Carl 
Young and, Ohio Avenue, Columbus, President, 
Mrs. McEwen. For next year the state has 
offered a prize of $5.00 to the largest association 
and $3.00 to the district having the largest num- 
ber of associations. 

The convention of 1918, refusing to be turned 
down by ‘“thirteen’’ or Spanish influenza, sur- 
mounted all obstacles and became a power of 
information and inspiration, giving out to dele- 
gates all they were able to carry home and 
assimilate. Long may the Ohio Congress live 
and prosper, holding its part well up in the Na- 
tional Congress. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Charles Long, of Wilkes-Barre, has been 
deeply interested in organizing mothers of en- 
listed men and securing their coéperation in 
maintenance of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers’ United Service Club. The following letter 
of appeal brought generous response: 


August 31, 1918 

“We, in Wilkes-Barre, have no soldier-sailor 
entertainment problem, but in the neighborhood 
of Washington are 200,000 enlisted men, whpse 
leisure is no less Wilkes-Barre’s than Washing- 
ton’s concern. 

“The National Congress of Mothers has 
erected a United Service Club building at 1314 
Massachusetts Avenue for those boys. There, 
any mother’s son in any service, from any state, 
may find comfort and pleasure. 

“Every state is helping to equip and sustain 
this ‘near home’ club house. We, mothers of 
Pennsylvania, are proud to share. 

“T feel that a personal appeal to you for a 
contribution toward those boys’ welfare, rather 
than other money-raising method, treats your 
gift with the dignity and tenderness that it 
merits. 

“Will you do for other sons in and near Wash- 
ington that which you would wish some mother 
to do for your dear own, wherever he may be? 

“It is my privilege to receive and send for- 
ward whatever you may feel moved to contrib- 
ute toward the well-being of those boys. 

Very sincerely, 
FANNIE SAX LONG, 
for Vice-President Penna. Congress of Mothers. 


A large number of mothers of enlisted men 
assembled in the Savoy Theatre under Mrs. 
Long’s leadership; many of foreign birth. Judge 
O’Boyle, in speaking of Sacrifice and Duty, 
emphasized the place of mothers in the following 
words: 

It is impossible to impart to you the many 
thoughts that crowd upon me as to what sacri- 
fice and duty mean. Both are employed by you 


for the purpose of handing on unimpaired and 
in spirit inviolate the things for which the noble 
souls of twenty centuries and more have offered 
uptheir lives. And, may I say to you here today, 
that while far removed from them and thousands 
of miles lie between you, the spirit of a noble 
mother will be responded to by a noble son. 

What would you have him do, when his coun- 
try was at war and calling for the best that was 
in him, and the best of our nation? Would you 
have him shirk his duty, and forever drag his 
ignominies to the tomb and to his death, a dis- 
honored life? No, this cannot be the spirit. 

American motherhood would revolt at such a 
thought. 

If there is one thing that motherhood loves, 
it is the honor of her son. And if there is one 
memory that forever remains with a sturdy man- 
hood, it is to live up to the best traditions taught 
him at his mother’s knee, to honor her. 

It was once said of a great orator, of the Im- 
mortal Shakespeare, that ‘he had no ancestry 
and left no posterity; that he stood like a great 
mountain peak, lifting his head above the hills 
and valleys by which he was surrounded.” We 
know but little of his parentage and earthly life; 
but whatever else we may be ignorant of, we 
can feel assured that he had a great mother. 
For no man ever lived to accomplish great and 
noble things, or express noble thoughts, who had 
not even though history failed to record her fame 
and knew nothing of her—a great mother. 

So that you here today can appreciate this 
fact, that away out there in that desolate land, 
when shot and shell and gas and fumes are all 
about him, that the last prayer upon their lips, 
and the last hope that they shall entertain before 
passing to the Great Beyond, will be the thoughts 
and hopes that they are fulfilling those duties 
and obligations to their country that a mother’s 
character has implanted upon their souls. 

“How sweet it is to pass away, 

With those we cherish near, 

And, wafted upwards by their sighs, 
Into some calmer sphere. 

Whether on the scaffold high, 

Or in the battle’s van, 

The fittest place for man to die, 

Is where he does for man.” 

If this be true, then tell me, if you can, one 
cause that could ever possibly inspire any man 
with greater love and devotion than the cause 
in which our young men are now engaged. 

They are not only defending the liberties of 
this land of ours, but they are protecting all 
liberty-loving peoples, to obtain the blessings of 
liberty everywhere, wherever found, who are 
seeking and helping that some day the blessings 
of liberty may reach them. And we hope, even 
by this war, to strike from the limbs of the great 
body of the German people, the shackles of 
slavery that has so bound them to this mighty 
ogre of militarism and tyranny. 

And, in this great war, in which the world is 
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engaged, it may be that the great conquering 
forces, after all, will not be the strength of the 
Allies, but the spirit of Foch and the mothers of 
this republic, aided and directed by Divine Prov- 
idence, for the perpetuation of human liberty 
and civilization, that victory shall come to our 
standards. 


TEXAS 


The Tenth Annual Child Welfare Conference 
of the Texas Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations will be held in Wichita 
Falls, November 6-8. The program com- 
mittee is arranging an interesting and helpful 
program. Mrs. J. W. Lee, of Wichita Falls, is 
arranging for our coming. We know how her 
people do things. Prepare to attend this con- 
ference. It is there you will gain inspiration for 
your work for the coming year. Bring as many 
delegates as you can. Arrange for your Parent- 
Teacher Association to pay the expense of one 
delegate, thus insuring a representative from 
your Parent-Teacher Association. 

May I call your attention to the new folder 
I am enclosing. The committee worked hard to 
secure a correct roster. Some names of presi- 
dents where clubs have not paid dues were re- 
tained in order that they may receive infor- 
mation in regard to our war work. We still 
hope they will affiliate and thus strengthen our 
organization. Please remember the state dues, 
15 cents per capita, to be sent to the State 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Turner, Ranger. Let me 
again urge you to at once call your parents and 
teachers together to plan the year’s work. 

May I suggest that you begin a campaign for 
new members. We have placed our organiza- 
tion in the hands of our government for war 
work. Let us build up strong organizations. 

Sincerely hoping you will give these matters 
your immediate attention, I am, 

Yours for child welfare, 
Mrs. E. A. Watters, President. 


WASHINGTON 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


Officers and chairmen of the standing commit-~ 
tees should comprise the executive board. 

One by-law might be included as follows: 
Two or more members at large may be elected 
by the board to serve in an advising capacity, 


and be entitled to vote. Principals or teachers 
could fill these places to advantage. 

As far as practical the executive board should 
transact all. business, reporting briefly to the 
circle. Very important matters should be 
brought before the members for discussion and 
action. In newly organized circles have board 
plan program for the first year. 

Provide for the entertainment of young chil- 
dren accompanying their mothers to the meet- 
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ing. Eighth or ninth grade girls are usually 
glad to volunteer their services. 

Have “question box’’ for mothers to deposit 
slips contaihing written problems to be discussed 
at a future meeting. 

The roll might be called alphabetically, a 
small number at each meeting, responses given 
in the way of quotations, book titles for chil- 
dren’s reading, book titles for mothers’ reading, 
titles of indoor games, titles of outdoor games, 
songs for children, etc.,—one topic at each meet- 
ing. Send a live report to State Publicity Chair- 
man, Mrs. Herman Watson, 4609 South L St., 
Tacoma. 

Use five or ten minutes at each meeting for one 
member to give current events on child-welfare 
work. These may be gathered from the daily 
newspapers or magazines. 

Commititees.—President appoints chairmen, 
and each chairman may select her workers— 
Membership, child hygiene, literature, social, 
publicity. Other committees may be added 
according to the needs of the school and commun- 
ity, such as: School improvement, playgrounds, 
emergency, etc. 

Each chairman should get in touch immedi- 
ately with the state chairman of her department. 

The membership committee will have greatest 
success by individual effort through friendly vis- 
iting. The child hygiene committee should look 
into school and home hygiene, food, air and sleep. 
Have talks by physicians, nurses or practical 
mothers. 

The Social committee might serve as ushers 
and make every mother and teacher feel at home. 
Programs should be planned with a view to giv- 
ing out practical helps, choosing subjects per- 
taining to the welfare of the child in connection 
with home, school, church and state. 

Full, free and friendly discussions by parents 
and teachers are of greatest importance. 

Plan for an occasional evening meeting, invit- 
ing the fathers and enrolling them as members. 

Some Necessities.—(1) A complete roll of mem- 
bers with addresses and telephone numbers; (2) 
A comfortably arranged, pleasant room; (3) A 
cordial welcome at the door; (4) A prompt be- 
ginning of the meeting which should be without 
dragging; (5) Adherence to the simple rules of 
parliamentary practice and recognition of parlia- 
mentary etiquette; (6) A program “worth 
while’; an address, a paper, a magazine article, 
round table discussion, question box, etc., musi- 
cal, literary or otherwise entertaining numbers; 
a social get-together half hour; (7) An invitation 
to new members; (8) A reminder of the next 
meeting day; (9) A hearty, personal “come next 
time’’; (10) An early adjournment. 

Attention is called to the fact that state dues 
have been raised from five to ten cents per mem- 
ber. Our resources have always been entirely 
inadéquate to the demand upon them and with 
the higher postage rates and cost of supplies it 
became necessary to make some change to bring 
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about an increased revenue. The board recom- 
mended and the convention unanimously voted 
that our state dues should be ten cents instead of 
five. 

Reports from towns and cities throughout the 
state show that many circles have given their 
time and energies largely to war work while others 
still maintain that child-welfare and _parent- 
teacher work are more than ever essential, and 
are combining the two. Women everywhere 
are striving earnestly for the best ways of suc- 
cessfully conducting school parties, school gar- 
dens and hot-lunch systems. 

In place of sending tobacco to soldiers, sev- 
eral Seattle circles report sending quantities of 
jellies and jams and other dainties to the patients 
at the Base Hospital at Camp Lewis. 


A feature of the year’s work by the Renton 
Parent-Teacher Association is a well-furnished 
and equipped rest room in the high school build- 
ing. 

Members of the Lowell Circle of Tacoma have 
been assisting in English classes for foreign 
women of the district. They have kept up the 
lunch room for which they are famous and have 
met many demands for war relief. 

Mutiny Bay Circle is still thriving. Last year. 
they reported meetings held every two weeks, a 
hot lunch system, vegetables raised on the school 
grounds, a teacher’s cottage and a shed for horses 
built, and the ownership of two pigs to conserve 
the waste from the lunch table, all worked out 
by the Parent-Teacher Association. Entertain- 
ments were held to defray expenses. 


Contributions for National Headquarters and United Service Club for 
Enlisted Men 


NEW JERSEY 
Woodbury Heights Home and School Associ- 


Willingboro Township Home and School Asso- 
ciation of Beverly........ 

McKinley School P.-T. Assn., Westfield 

Evergreen Ave. P.-T. Assn., Plainfield... .... 

Mrs. D. W. Cooper, Montclair... . 

Manasquan P.-T. Assn... 

Collingswood P.-T. Assn... . 

Salem P.-T. Assn 

Ashland P.-T. Assn 

Laurel Springs P.-T. Assn 

Home and School Assn., Moorestown....... 

Haddonfield P.-T. Assn 

Robert Gordon School 

Fords School No. 7 

Jefferson School, Trenton 

James Moses School, Trenton 

Cadwallader School, Trenton . 10.00 

St. Paul’s M. E. Mothers’ Assn............. 5.00 

Franklin M. E. Mothers’ Assn an 

Cook M. E. Mothers’ Assn.... 5.00 

Peabody M. E. Mothers’ Assn 

Monument M. E. Mothers’ Assn 


CLARA K. BARTLETT, State Treas. 


2.40 
5.00 
7-75 
5.00 
6:00 
. 10.00 
5.00 
1.00 
10.00 

. 10.00 
15.00 
1.10 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 


Contributed by Mothers of Men 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
NMR So. rere bradia 4 9ve.¥ia-slavsa eddy 00s 
I RL RON os a ons ¢ ag nse bie ona arene wi 
Mrs. H. Elliot 

meee oe. m. Pell......... 
Mrs. M. Heinz. 

Mrs. E. H. Innes.......... 
Divs. Lawrence Jones... .... 2... cece cence 
Mrs. F. M. Kirby 

Mrs. F. C. Kirkendall 

Mrs. Chas. Long 

Mrs. M. F. Long 

Mrs. E. A. Lynch. 


.. $1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
. 10.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


3.00 
5.00 
5.00 
1.00 


St. Louis and St. Louis County Council of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations Fund from the following circles: 
Mount Pleasant 
Monroe 
SASS ee oer 
Hodgen 
Shepherd 
Grover Cleveland 
Horace Mann 
McKinley, P.-’ 

Dewey 
Home 


Rose Fanning... 
Fremont 
CME nk ee 
SCOuees........ 
Harrison.... 


Barr Branch. . 
Glascow.... 


Total.... 
Respectfully submitted by 
Mrs. C. BurTOoN, Secy., 
3660 Hartford St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


in Service from Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Mrs. C. A. Miner 
Mrs. Ed. A. Morgan 
Mrs. Edw. Mulligan 
Mrs. Jno. Phelps 

Mrs. A. Rifkin 

Mrs. 

Mrs 

Mrs 

Mrs 

Mrs 

Mrs. Jos. Weitzenkorn 
Mrs. J. B. Woodward. 


$176.00 





















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations 


My Little Brown-Eyed Maid 


Into the World of School you have gone, 
My little brown-eyed maid, 

| miss the love-note of your voice 

And the touch of your slim young hands. 
But in my heart you are nestling close. 
Memory, sweet, keeps guard. 

You are so near—and the shadows 

By the wave of fairy wand. 


Lights the Vision of Life, to you. 
And I feel that the lessons you have so gained 
Shall be given in turn by you. 


As you learn the joy of work, dear heart, 
As well as the joy of play, 

You are fitting yourself for a noble place 
In the great world’s work, some day. 
Your charm of patience, laughter sweet, 
Your heart so strong and true 

Shall never fail you in lessons hard. 
They shall smooth Truth’s way for you. 


My thoughts are with you, brown-eyed maid, 

My love, my hopes, my faith 

Are safely held in your tender breast. 

In your care they rest content. 

My love, my hopes, my faith, are blcst 

And honored, by earnest aim. 

| know through your striving, you'll grow to 
sweet height— 

My little brown-eyed maid. 


So, into that World of School you have gone 
To win for a higher grade 
Your laurels—and so through life you'll go, 
For life holds many a grade. 
Each knows its sums that are hard to do 
And its joys for the taking, bless you, 
My’brave little brown-eyed maid. 

M. BEuLAH MarsH, 


Avon Park, Fla. 


The days may not all be carefree, dear. 
There are lessons to learn, you know. 
But with each one learned 

The page of Life’s Book 



























PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS! 
FOR NOVEMBER 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 
of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk. 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 
What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 
Current Events in Child-Welfare 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 


sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1314 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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‘See September number of Cu1r.D-WELFARE MAGAZINE for other programs. 






















Banner Cities for Contributions 


San Antonio, Texas and Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


Who Will Come Next? 


On the Register of the 
National Congress of Mothers United Service Club for Enlisted Men 
Are Names of Boys from Every State 
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Will You Do for these Boys in or near Washington What You Would Like 
Some Mother to do for your Boy Wherever He May Be? 








HAVE YOU SENT YOUR CONTRIBUTION FOR THIS WAR WORK ? 


Over 200,000 enlisted men of the army and Thousands more of them are in Washingto 
navy are stationed in the vicinity of Washington. than can receive such hospitality and comfort, ft 


They come from every state of the Union. Washington people are taxed to the utmost to 


the demands that war conditions have brougil 
Mothers and fathers of every state are therefore — ypon them. 


directly concerned that in Washington these Send checks to Washington Loan & Trust ( 
men may have the hospitality of mothers, home Treasurer Army and Navy Camp Committee N 
influence and good lodging at moderate cost. tional Congress of Mothers, Washington, D. C. 





